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THE BATTLE FRONTS 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

R OMMEL'S eriction from the Mareth Line and from the Wadi Akarit position marks 
the end of the Brst phase of the Battle of Tunisia. The intermediate pursuit phase 
that followed was of short duration ; the speed of the Eighth Annj’s pursuit 
compelled Rommel to abandon anjr intention he may have had of fighting rearguard 
action or of counter-attackirrg the First Army's columns which threatened his lines of 
retreat. It is not surprising that he has made good his escape in view of his readiness to 
cut his losses and sacrifice his Italian allies. Opposed by strong Bank-guards holding 
highly defensible positions, the First Army columru operating from Fonduk, even if they 
h^ I^n more experienced troops, had little real chance of intercepting his retreat unless 
he had attempted to delay the advance of the Eighth Army. 

By April 15 the stage was set for the second main phase of the battle—the attack on 
the outer ritw of the final Axis position with which by that date the Allies were everywhere 
in contact. There may be a pause in land fighting for re-grouping and preparation before 
the attack is delivered ; but meantime the air offensive continues with a growing intensity 
which would seem to prohibit any attempt to carry out a “ Dunkirk ” evacuation. The 
final phase of the battle will not, however, be completed until Bizerta is captured, and it 
must be realized that it is defended by an inner ring of fortifications which may prove 
more capable of prolonged defence than the outer ring, strong as the latter undoubtedly is. 

Now that the winter offensive in Russia has been brought to a close, T discuss below the 
events of the last year, and draw deductions from then^ as they seem to affect tho 
outlook for the coming summv. Reasonable conclusions may, 1 think, be drawn. 


TUNISIA The batllc of the Wadi 

.... Akarit, which was something 

more than a rearguard action, reduced 
RonmKi's power for mischief. It com¬ 
pelled him to abandon his apparent inten¬ 
tion to strike again at the Americans coming 
from El Ouetiar. and to withdraw the troops 
opposing them which he had reinforced with 
his Panzer reserves. With the Eighth Army 
in hot pursuit and with the net closing round 
him. he was left with no alternative but again 
to stive what he could of his army by speed 
of night. The Akarit battle that ended on 
April 6 was therefore not only an outstanding 
tactical victory but has had major strategical 
results, ft was in many ways perhaps the 
most remarkable of the 8ih Army's achieve¬ 
ments under Munigomcry's leadership. 

I'he speed with which the attack was 
prepared, involving among other things the 
accumulation of reserves of ammunition for 
a heavy initial bombardment, for the barrage 
covering the assault and for subsequent 
pursuit, evidently exceeded Romnvel’s ex¬ 
pectations—or otherwise he would not have 
dared to detach his Pan/ers to operate against 
the Americans. That the delivery of the 
attack in pitch darkness surprised the enemy 
is not to be wondered at, for it was practically 
without precedent. It has been universally 
accepted that attacks in complete darkness 
should be limited to small enterprises against 
well-defined objectives, and that iari^-scale 
attacks would court confusion and disaster. 
Montgomery, confident in the quality and 
experience 01 his troo^, accept^ the risk. 
The battle has practically brought to a 
dose the operations of the 8th Army in an 
independent role. It has still heavy tasks 
ahead, but henceforth it will act as one of a 
group of armies and its actions in timing, 
direction and scale must be adapted to the 
general plan of the group. 

RUSSIA Germany, we know, has carried 

.. through a drastic combout 

of her man-power, apparently with the 
object not only of replacing her heavy 
casualties, but in order to raise new divisions. 
Great troop movements towards the Russian 
front are also reported. Does this mean 
that she intends to launch another great 
attempt to deprive Russia of all offensive 
power, or can it be otherwise interpreted ? 
An analysis of the achievements and failures 
of her last year’s offensive shows little to 
encourage a new major attempt. 

Last year, although the Reichswehr had 
suffered heavy casualties and had had 
desperate experiences of the rigours of the 
Ru.ssian winter, yet German man-power 
had not been seriously affected ; and there 
was no real difficulty, once the effects of 
winter hardships had worn off, in providing 


a striking force of formidable size and 
consisting of well-trained troops. Los.scs 
and expenditure of material, though heavy, 
canivot have been comparable with those of 
the last six months. The Germans had come 
very near to disaster, but as a whole their 
army had escaped. Russia in the preceding 
summer had had even more disastrous 
experiences, and her new armies were still 
neither fully trained nor equipped. 

The prospects for an offensive, after a 
period for recuperatiorr, were therefore on 
the whole distinctly favourable: and when 
it was launched it met with immediate success 
to an encouraging degree. Yet the out¬ 
standing fact is that, in spite of great initial 


success, the momentum of the offensive was 
lost, 'and it was brought to a standstill short 
of almost all Its objectives before the Russian 
counter-offensive turned partial success into 
di.sastcr. Moreover, it was brought to a stand¬ 
still by Russian troops that had suffered heavy 
initial defeats and without excessive employ¬ 
ment of reserves earmarked for ultimate 
offensive employment. 

Mr. Stalin has told us that the Germans* 
original intention was to force the cross¬ 
ing of the Don on the Voronezh front 
to reach the Volga and then to wheel north¬ 
wards towards Moscow, cutting its com¬ 
munications with the cast and south. This 
plan, he holds, was only abandoned, in 
favour of the wheel south between the Don 
and Donetz, in consequence of the failure at 
Voronezh. British unofficial opinion, on the 
other hand, saw in the offensive an attempt 
to secure the Caucasian ollHclds and the use 
of Caucasia as a base for the development of 
a great pincer movement against the British 
in the Middle East. 

Either of these interpretations may repre¬ 
sent the ultimate dia'ctions in which success 
might have been exploited, but it seems more 
probable that the primary aim was to defeat 
decisively the whole left wing of the Russian 
armies, to reach the Volga in order to reduce 
Russia's offensive potential by cutting her 
off from her main source of oil supply, and 
to secure the oilfields of Northern Caucasia 
for Germany. 

The successful Russian defence at Voronezh 
had certainly far-reaching results, for it made 
it more diffkult to reach the Volga, and 
left the Russians with lateral railway com¬ 
munications from the centre to the south— 
communications which were cs.sential to (he 
defence of Stalingrad and to the development 
of the ultimate counter-offensive. It is, 
however, hard to bclicse that the German 


' CONCRATULATIONS. CENEXAL I' Stridinf through tho rough ttubhlo of on oirflold not for 
rrom tho Mareth Lino, Gonoral Eltonhowor, Allied wln-C. in North Africo, grooto Conorol 
Hontgomory, Intronid commondor of tho Eighth Army. ** Tho record of tho Eighth Army it too 
brilliant to need any praise,“ said Gonoral Eisonhowor on March 31. 
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TU NISI AN ■ATTi.f S. ThM* allow tho 
opproximtto front* at AortI t, It43. In tho 
north Conoral Andorton** Nrtt Armr wa* 
chrir*cin| hard toward: Tobourha and Matoor. 
while in mil** to tho aovth CanaraJ Patten’* 
Amoricant had }oin*d tho lirtth Armp. 
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wheel south was an improvised change of 
plan, and it seems more probable that it 
was a development of the pursuit of Timo* 
shenko's defeated army and aimed at co> 
operating with the forces attacking in the 
Donetz basin towards the Lower Don. 

Be that as it may. the wheel was un* 
doubiedly up to a point a successful 
manoeuvre, though it failed to turn Timo* 
shenko’s defeat into a complete disaster. 
He, in fact, was able to make a determined 
stand on the Don at Tsimlyansk, and gained 
much valuable time. He was unable, 
however, permanently to maintain his 
position ; with the result that his Army of 
the Caucasus became isolated from the Army 
of the Volga at Stalingrad. The failure of 
the Russians to hold the line of the Lower 
Don opened the way for almost the only 
German success brought to fruition in the 
capture of Novorossisk and Maikop. 

|h ROM then onwards the German offensive 
^ was brought to a standstill before reaching 
its immediate objectives. It failed to reach 
the port of TuapM and the Grozny oilfields ; 
and though it did succeed temporarily in 
closing the Volga to through traffic. Stalin* 
grad held out, and attempts to reach the 
Lower Volga at Astrakhan also failed. After 
an auspicious beginning the offensive had 
failed to achieve its main purposes, however 
moderate we may assume them to have been, 
and in particular it had failed to rob the 
Soviet armies of their offeasive potentialities. 
A part only of those armies had been struck 
by an immense concentration of German 
land and air power, yet it had survived. 

The German failure was certainly not due 
to a falling-off in the fighting quality of their 
troops or in the executive skill of their com¬ 
manders. Nor apparently was failure due 
to lack of numerical strength, (hough pos¬ 
sibly the available forces were given too 
many objectives. The main reason for 
failure was undoubtedly the improved 
quality of the Soviet armies, due to the 
experience the troops and their leaders had 
gained. The result of failure was to leave 
the offensive armies in a dangerous bulge, 
and the whole army with an immensely longer 
front to defend. 


We know the consequences. The Germans 
are almost everywhere back to the line from 
which the offensive started last summer and, 
so far as their picked troops arc concerned, 
in seriously reduced strength. 

Is there anything in this record to en¬ 
courage hopes that a renewed large-scale 
offensive would have greater success even 
if numerical strength may be recovered or 
even increased by the arrival of inexperienced 
and less well-trained formations ? The 
Germans certainly have again staved off 
complete disaster, though more through 
luck of the weather than by a display of 
genius by the higher command. Strategical 
genius has been much more apparent on the 
Russian side < and the chief credit that can 
still be given to the Reichswchr is the fighting 
quality of its troops and the executive skill 
of its staff and subordinate commanders. 
But even in that resp^t is there much 
difference in the Opposing armies ? The 
one thing which appears to me to favour 
the Germans is that they retain control of a 
good and well-organized sy.stcm of railway 
communications which would enable them 
rapidly to concentrate an offensive force ; 
whereas for a considerable time (he Russians 
must operate in a devastated area which 
cannot quickly be reorganized. Those con¬ 
ditions certainly offer the Germans oppor¬ 
tunities to stage an early offensive with 
strictly limited objectives, provided (hey can 


muster an adequate striking force—which the 
relief of experienced divisions on defensive 
sections of the front by newly-formed divi¬ 
sions might enable them to do. But to 
undertake a far-reaching sustained offensive 
would require much longer time for pre¬ 
paration, and thus give the Russians a chance 
of improving their recovered communications 
and generally recuperating and reorganizing 
after (heir winter exertions. 

'T'hf. conclusion 1 arrive at, therefore, is that 
^ the Germans probably intend a limited 
offensive as soon as possible after the thaw. 
The troop movements from Germany seem to 
indicate the arrival of newly-formed divisions 
for the relief of experienced formations, 
required either Apr offensive purposes or for 
withdrawal to oermany to form a central 
reserve in view of possible developments in 
(he West or in the Mediterranean theatre. 
The divisions which recently appeared on 
the Dnieper to save the situation which 
threatened armies in the Donetz were pro¬ 
bably drawn from some such central reserve, 
and if so would certainly require replacement 
in view of the growing threat in the West. 

I cannot believe that in view of (heir dis* 
appointing experiences last year the Germans 
would entangle themselves in another attempt 
to secure decisive results in Russia—unless, 
and until, the general war situation should 
take a dehnitc turn in their favour. 







LENINGRAD TO THE CAUCASUS. Aftor tho Rorco and bloody ripoat* which carried th* 
Gorman* for th* aocond tlmo into Khartiov, moat of tha Ruaaian front •ubaidod into an unoaay 
atability. Tho aprlng thaw* wor* reported to tn* hampering movomone. Thia map show* at a 
glafKO th* torritorio* rogainod by th* Ruiiian* botwoon Doc. t, INI and early April of thia yoar. 
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THE HANETH LINE, to ttrong by Mt«r« and mada inUnitaly ttrowgar by tfca nUlicary art of Pranch (and moat racontly Gorman) anginoora, gravad 
no grant obttacia to tlta Ith Army. On Harch 29, 1943 an annooncamant from Alliad Haadgwartara in North Africa aald chat: “ Tha whola of tho 
strong organixad dafancaa of tha Harath position ara now In ovr hands." Oar lowar photograph is of a GriMsh ■ran^arriar passing a shop wallnigh 
dastreyad by shaliflra in tha villaga of Marath, Top, man of tha Durham Light Infantry " dog in " In an anti-tank ditch . a photograph tahan in an 
sarly phasa of tha grim batcia for Wadi Zigiau. (Saa p. 719.) PAGE 708 i'h^oi, Br.iith Ofiitul 
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Tii. .^.In.ii.. --• - ~ --rr—, ,w...aw....rr . mmn ,n <na samo ?Qr cno narotn UM, •!*« CNo •ubtoovoi . 

I? « f ik * fl 1.“^^*’ •urroodoHof with charaetorittic domonatrativonoM tc 

riif rill avallaWa traittport wa« utM by Remmai to lat away hit charithod vatarant of cha Afrika Korpt 

f of Carmant foK late our baa. Balew, qulta a contidarabla bat«h it Mm watehad evar br a Greaa Howard. J 




Rommers Flank Rolled Up by the Americans 



TROOPS OF THE U.S. FIFTH ARMY have *««*< Min* hard fighting whila operating againtt Rommal’i right flank la Central Tunisia. Among the placet 
the American* captured in their offensive towards the end of March was Maknassy ; the railway statioa it shown in I, with U.$. soldiers patrolling 
the deserted track. 3, An American air pilot exploret an enemy " foohole." 3, Italian prisoners captured hy the American* near El Guettar 
4. Eomh* bursting near a convoy of American trucks. Pa 2/E 7 lO t'hotoi. UJi, AucciiltJ I’ms 




Gabes Greets the Victors with Smiles and Flowers 



WELCOMINC THE EIGHTH ARMY INTO CAaks. th«M MclWd Inhabitant* of tha port clambarod on to a BritUh armoarad ear baarina tha 
amWam of tha famou* Hlfhland OlvUion, as Naw Zaalandar* and man of tha Black Wauh antarad tha town on March M. IMS. Gaba* was plundarad 
b» tha Carman* bafora thajr abandoned tha olaea. Shop* and hou*a* ¥rara ttrippad «f door*, window* and furnitHra> and strMts war* laft In a wall* 
nlfh ruinad condition. PAGE 7 I ) Photo, tiriiMh OBic\»t: Cron-n <.opyrii>U 






THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E. McMurtrie 


T he Battle of the Atlantic continues to be 
the outstanding feature of the situation 
at sea. Upon its issue depends the 
whole fate of the War, for without the food, 
munitions and other supplies which are 
brought to this country. Russia and Africa 
the campaign against the Axis Powers could 
not be waged. 

Undoubtedly the Germans are making a 
supreme efTort to intensify the U-boat war 
against commerce, an effort which has been 
foreshadowed in th^ columns. How far 
their plans have been fulfilled it is impossible 
to say without fuller knowledge than is likely 
to bo vouchsafed until the end of the struggle 
Such information as is available lends to be 


conflicting; and the public may well be 
puzzled at times to know whether things are 
going well or badly. 

Tt is, of cour^ beyond doubt that enemy 
^ claims are invariably exaggerated, but to 
what extent is somewhat doubtful. In their 
latest figures it is alleged that U-boats de¬ 
stroyed 13 vessels of 831,600 tons during the 
month of March. This statement is almost 
certainly intended to excite comparison with 
the month of April 1917, the worst period in 
the whole of the last war, when 881,000 tons 
of shipping were lost. It may therefore be 
regartM as pure propagan^—designed to 
depress the spirits of the Allies and to raise 
those of the German and Italian peoples. 

Apart from this, U has long been known 
that U-boat captains are in the habit of 
claiming as a total loss every merchantman 
upon which an attack is made, thus providing 
an inflated basis which can be still further 


swollen by the Berlin propaganda depart¬ 
ment to any extent deemM exi^ient. 

Against this alarming background may be 
plac^ the announcements made on both 


Mr. Elmer Davis, director of the U.S. War 
Information ofRce, has admitted that March 
was worse than either of (he two preceding 
months for the number of U-boat sinkings ; 
but he added that the figure was far lower 
than the total for the worst month in 1942. 
Mr. A. V. Alexander’s statement that during 
the past eight months Allied shipping gains 
have exceeded losses by a good deal more 


than 2,000,000 tons threw Ihlle further light 
on the present situation. Next came a 
gravely-worded warning from Colonel Knox, 
Secretary of the United States Navy, that 
durmg March shipping losses in the Atlantic 
had t^en a serious turn for the worse. 

Apart from all these vaguely-worded utter¬ 
ances. there b the known fact that for some 
time past the enemy have been turning out 
new U-boats faster than we have been sinking 
them. Against thb it may be urged that the 
number escort vessels b also being in¬ 
creased at a more rapid rate than ever before ; 
but it may be doubted whether convoys arc 
yet sufSciently stnmgly escorted to withstand 
all the attaclu (hey may meet under present 
conditions. 

Tt b the settled policy of the Allies not to 
reveal figures of shipping losses, lest these 
prove a useful guide to the enemy. Yet it 
PAGE 712 


must DC agreed that the absence of such 
figures b apt to cause dbquiet in Allied 
countries. There b indeed something to be 
said for the argument advanced recently by 
ibe New York Times, (hat it should at least 
be possible to devise some means of public 
information—such as a monthly percentage 
of cargoes safely delivered in terms of thow 
shipped—v^ich would illuminate the present 
darkness. Without some such indicatioQ of 
the trend oftbe battle—which could if thought 


As I write, Rommel is in retreat from his 
positions north of the Gabis gap and specu¬ 
lation b rife concerning the chances of the 
Axis armies in Tunbia staging a withdrawal 
of the Dunkirk type. Qrcumstances are at 
first sight very similar, but a good many 
diflcrences reveal themselves on examination. 

To begin with, the enemy must have 
realized for a long time past that there could 
be only one end to hb rcsblartcc, however 
protracted. With their customary thorough¬ 
ness, the German General Staff would have 
made plans to evacuate the maximum 
number of troops when (he time came. At 
Dunkirk, on the other hand, the crisis de¬ 
veloped so rapidly and unexpectedly (hat 
much bad to be left to improvisation ; and 
but for the prescience of the Admiralty in 
arranging b^orchand for a pool of small 
craft to be held in readiness for any emer¬ 
gency, it b doubtful if more than a fraction 
of (he force (hat retreated on Dunkirk could 
have been saved. 

At Dunkirk only (he port itself and a few 
beaches in its immediate vicinity could be 
used for embarkation, whereas in Tunbia the 
indented coastline from Bizerta to Sousse is 
not far short of 200 miles in length, with 
numerous points suitable for taking off 
troops in small vessels. 

Tt may be assumed that generals, with their 
^ staffs and some of the picked troops, 
will be flown off in transport planes, pro¬ 
bably under cover of darkness. In fact, as 
far as possible it b likely that evacuation by 
sea will also be attempted at night, as being 
less liable to interruption by air attack. 

It b not believed (hat big liners will be 
employed by the enemy as transports to take 
troops from Tunisia. Half-a-^ozen such 
ships have been lost during 1941-42 while in 
transit from Italy to Libya, proving that they 
arc ideal tar^s for submarines and aircraft. 
Ships used will doubtless range from roedium- 
siz^ merchant ships to quite small craft, such 
at schooners, barges, etc. It b reported that 
a number of French vessels have proceeded 
from Marseilles to Cagliari, the capital of 
Sardinia. That port lies at the south end of 
the bland, and being only 120 miles from 
Bizerta is the nearest harbour of importance 
to which troops could be transporteo. 

It may also be expected that the LuRwaffe 
will concentrate all the aircraft that it can 
spare to provide some sort of umbrella for 
the evacuation—if one b attempted. There 
b always, of course, the possibility that at the 
last we shall dose in on the enemy forces with 
such rapidity that only a minority wilt 
succeed in embarking. 

That the Italian fleet will issue from its 
harbours of refuge in the north of the penin¬ 
sula to cover (he retreat of the Germans from 
Tunbia b hard to believe, in view of its past 
record, to say nothing of the fact that in 
every recent action the Germans have left 
their allies in (he lurch with a single eye to 
their own advantage. In any case, (he British 
fleet in the Meditoranean mny be trusted to 
look aRer the situatioo and to mbs no chance 
of intercepting enemy shii>sv 



OmmNC IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC *rt*r tli*(r hsU t*rp«aMa kr m 6«rm»n 

U-bMt, tliM* thr«« MhamtAd fwrvivort war* »icli*a ky * CanadUn corvatt*. WkM foaea 
—two in tk* tmall k*a< an4 nn* an tk* raft—<k*y war* avarcam* ky akack and a>av*ara, a»a 
kad fallan aaiaap. /*kofo, PUntt Stwt 


sides of the Atlantic by those in char« of 
anti-submarine operations, or re^tonsible for 
informing the public concerning them. 


fit be withheld for a couple of months before 
publication—vaguely reassuring announce¬ 
ments are apt to fail in their purpose. 

'DOMMEL’S Predicament and 
the Dunkirk Precedent 




Slowly but Surely Are Our Lost Ships Replaced 





■RITAIN'S FAST NSW MERCHANTMSN, r«plKing th«M lo«t by •flcmy acti«n, 
mMivr* of Mr^ty- I. W«m*n paJittsr* bard M w»rfc. 2. Thii firl baats rivMs w1 
a ^rapallar into potlUon proparatcry to fitting. 4. Arriving by rail, thata prafal 
Soma 44 of tbasa thipa arara raaantly bwHt in two walUknown Rrltiih yard*, thair tv 
ahipt. PAGE 713 







How ‘Sparrow Force’ Fought the Japs in Timor 



exploit* of AiMtrolion guor* 
itias who havo dofiod tho 
Jap* *v«r ilnca tho onomy 
eccupatieo of Timor itland 
(E. India*) ovar a yaar ago, 
maka ona of tha moil thrill* 
Ing ttoria* of cha war. Night, 
thraa mambar* of thi* band, 
officially known a* ** Sparrow 
Forca," <nipa at cha enamy 
in tna lungla. 


U*ing a Mor«* buaaar, thi* 
operator (balow) trla* to gat 
through to Oarwln. Whan 
Cha firtt ma**ag*« wora 
calvod Darwin •uapacted an 
onamy trap to lura raacoar* 
into ambuih { but tha iden* 
tity of tha guarllla* wa« 
aatabliihod and medical *up* 
pliat, latter* and food are 
now reaching them. 


Following the di*patch of 
*upplia*. AiMCralia tent a 
photographar by a aecrat 
rout*. Ho filmed acene* 
showing tho Australian* and 
Dutch raiding enemy posts 
and pinning down a largo 
Japanaso fore*. The guer¬ 
illas spread terror among 
enamy troops by lightning 
raid*, killing over 100 Jap* for 
ovary on* of their own men 
lost. Above, letters being 
given out by the commander, 
Capt. G. Laidlaw. 


Som* of tha Australians and 
tho native* they befriended 
(left) brandish weapons at 
they dash through an enemy 
village which they have set 
alight. This villag* was ec. 
cuplod by antagonistic tribes 
In the pay of tn* Japs, and a 
fierce light daveloped. Tb* 
'* Sparrow Force ha* be* 
com* adapt at hiding from 
Japanaso scouting aircraft in 
the jungle-eovorod hills of 
Timor. 

Photos, British Keusrtelt 
AtsttirJion 
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Life Is Good Again in Russia’s Liberated Towns 



NOW THE NAZIS HAVE BEEN DRIVEN OUT th« p*«pl*—$uch of tKom. th»t I«. who htvo turvlvod tho murdort «nd tfoportatlont oftho occupation 
—of cht areas freed br the fled Army are mabinf heroic efforts to recapture the life that was theirs before the invasion. I, Radioed from Moscow, 
this photograph of a passenger train leaving Rostov’s main station ie evidence of speedy reconstruction. 2, Cathered in Engels Street. Rostov foih 
lAten to an open-air broadcast of the latest battle news from Moscow. 3, Electricians repairing the installation at a Stalingrad power-station, 
feasanu returning to their liberated vjHaga. PAGE'ri.'T J'kolof, V Ojgiiul; PltHti S.-m 








Are There Really British Paratroops In Norway? 

Three years have pasied tince British troops helped the Norwegians to defend their country 
against tte Nazi invaders. Now there come reports that British toldrers, paratroops this tune, have 
returned to Norway, and are once again in actioo against the coramoo foe. 


S TRANGE things are afoot in Norway’s 
“ plateau of a hundred lakes," as the 
Hardangervidda. great mass of moun* 
lain and vall^ which occupies the south* 
western corner of Norway, to the cast of 
Bergen, is called. From Oslo via the 
Swedish radio came the report*on March 30 
that tltf plateau, a matter of about 6,000 
sq. miles, was to be closed from April I to 
all civilian traffic, and all hotels, sports 
establishments, and cabins were being taken 
over by the German military authorities. 
Hundreds of troops had been rushed to the 
district under the direct control of Terboven, 
the Nazi gauleiter, and the whole area was 
being subjected to a rigorous combing. 

One of the reasons for the closure is stated 
by a Stockholm newspaper to be the German 
belief that the Allies will endeavour to estab¬ 
lish aerodromes on the mountain plateau 
from which fighter aircraft could operate to 
protect invading troops ; another is that the 
Germans are afraid that Hardangervidda 
may be used as a meeting-place for Norr 
wegian patriots who could gather in the 
mountains to give support to Allied airborne 
troops. Apparently they suspect that a 
British paratroop H.Q. has already been 
established amid the l»rren heights —hence 
the careful search of the countryside ; and 
some of the "invaders" are supposed to 
have been in action already. 

Thus that highly successful act of sabotage 
which a few weeks put out of action the 
giant Norsk Hydro-Electro chemical plant at 
Rjukan, about 80 miles west of Oslo— 
Norway's big^t industrial concern and one 
which IS of vital importance for Germany’s 
war needs—was attributed to "three Nor- 
we^an-speaking men in British uniform.s." 
The saboteurs escaped capture. A day or 
two later, on March I, Oslo radio reported 
that twelve " British agents " had boarded 
a coastal steamer at a small port and forced 
the captain and crew, at the point of the 
revolver, to steam westwards, presumably to 
Great Britain. 

Another week went by, and some of the 
R.A.F.'s Mosquitoes bombed the molyb¬ 
denum mines at Knaben, near Stavanger, 
and the plant, Germany's main source of 
molybdenum, so important for hardening 
steel, received serious dama« so that it will 
probably be out of action for a year. The 
German manager was killed. It is reported 
that as the Mosquitoes flew over Stavanger, 


Norwegian patriots, defiantly ignoring the 
ever-watchful Germans in their midst, stood 
up and waved enthusiastically. 

Shortly after the raid on Knaben a German 
transport ship in Trondheim harbour was 
damaged and had to be beached. The 
saboteurs were not found, but six hostages 
were seized and 200 other people in Trond¬ 
heim arrested on a charge of "illegal 
activity. ’ ’ Following the sabotage at Rjukan 
about ninety people were* arrest^, irKluding 
some of the Norsk Hydro officials, and a 
curfew between II p.m. and S a.m. was 
impo^. Some of the arrested (reported a 
Swedish newspaper) were shot, and others 
sent to concentration camps. 

To add to German nervousneis, light craft 
of the Norwegian Navy are now operating 
in their own home waieis against enemy 
shipping. For obvious reasons many of 
their c^ensive operations are not made 
public, but it was recently revealed (hat two 
large German transit ships were sunk by 
Free Norwegian Forces in a daring raid on 
the port of Ftoroe, rtorth of Bergen, on 
March 14. The commander of one of the 
participating vessels is reported as saying. 
"We have a really enjoyable job. The best 
thing about it is that we realty get to grips 
with the Germans on Norwegian soil, or at 
least in Norwegian waters." 

'Y^et another incident was reported by Oslo 
^ radio a little later. On the night of 
March 22 a group of saboteurs were landed on 
a German island-base off (he Norwegian west 
coast by British motor torpedo-boats. Accor¬ 
ding to the German story, the landing was 
repulsed "with heavy losses," the party 
leaving behind them ammunition, food 
supplies, maps and other material. The 
German losses were stated to be one man 
killed and another wounded. 

Taken separately, these "incidents" may 
be regarded as being of no great consequence 
jud^d on the scale of world-wide war. 
But added together they have an altogether 
di/Terent complexion. They serve to keep 
the Germans in Norway "on the jump," 
and there are abundant signs that the in¬ 
vaders are getting very jittery indeed. More 
than eleven hundred miles long, with a coast¬ 
line—such are the innumerable indentations, 
the fjords and islands—some twelve 
thousand miles, Norway is an exceedingly 
difficult country to occupy by an invading 



force; and the task is made all the more 
difficult, even impossible, by the relcntless 
hosiiiity of (he vast majority of the Nor¬ 
wegian population. There are some Nor¬ 
wegians who have come to terms with the 
Germans—the Fascists who form the Nas- 
jonal Samling headed by Major Vidkim 
Quisling, father of all the quisling tribe ; 
but th^ traitors are regarded with a con¬ 
temptuous haired by the Norwegian folk as 
a whole. Quisling’s party has probably 
never touched the flfty thousand mark, and 
his Hirdmen, equivalent of Hiller’s Brown- 
shirts, number only some two thousand. 
Efforts to raise a Norwegian legion to fight 
against the Russians have failed dismally. 

Afitr three years of German occupation 
^ Norway's spirit is still unsubdued ; and 
none know belter than the Nazis that about 
98 per cent of Norwegians are' but waiting a 
favourable opportunity to revolt. That oppor¬ 
tunity (the Nazis fear) will be afforded by an 
Allied invasion. In Norway—and also in 
Denmark, where there are likewise reports of 
landings by British paratroops—the Germans 
are openly discussing the possibility of an 
Allied landing in Scandinavia, and they have 
reported (hat the Allies are massing'ships, 
barges and troops in Scotland and Iceland. 

There would seem to be little doubt that 
the Germans in Norway really do fear an 
invasion, since they have madle apparently 
such immense preparations to meet it. The 
civilian population has been evacuated from 
much of the coastal area, harbours have bMn 
mined, islands fortified, the whole coastline 
is constantly patrolled and coastal shipping 
subjected to close watch. Villages have been 
converted into strong points, towns and 
cities cluttered up with tank obstacles. A 
West Wall has been built somewhere inland, 
and to it have been transferred some of the 
guns from the Maginot Line. The country 
has been dotted with airfield^ wherever thp 
state of the ground has permitted their con¬ 
struction ; and Trondheim, Bergen, Stavan¬ 
ger, and Narvik have been converted into 
naval bases. Then (here is the army of 
occupation: how large vre do not know, but 
250,(XX) is a reasonable guess. 

For sixty-two days in 1940 there was 
fighting in Norway. Now after three years 
the war has retunted to Scandinavia. 



HAROANCER RLATEAU, a wild and datalat* rafion ia S.W. Norway (••• accompanying Mat), 
migtit toam to offdr idoal condition* for paratroopa' activHia*. On April 9 tha $«rodi»fc now*papor 
OagoM NvhoMr reportod tiM arrival in till* araa of largo nam h ar * af Awvtrian Alpine troop* to 
tak* part in dto (oarcti for Alliod cabotaar*. PAGE 7 I 0 PAolo, Oj/uuU 






These Women Win Honour for Devotion to Duty 





StMCT. DORtS ILANKS. 
W.A.A.F.. m«ntleA*d in dit- 
patch** f«r devotion to duty 
at R.A.F. Flfhtar Command. 
Sha wa* tha flrit W.A.A.F. to 
work a* a talaprintar. 


CFL. DYSON and AsCW. F. M. BEESON. W.A.A.F. balloon operator* who, 
daipita haavy bombing of their ait* In a London raid on Jan. I7>ll. INI, 
■ant up their balloon to the required height. They are teen in a bomb crater. 


CFL. JULIA SANDFORD, 
W.A.A.F.. a iparklng.plug 
tetter, ha* been mentiontd 
in dlepatchei for devotion to 
duty and maintaining a high 
•tandard of efficiency. 



ACT.MATRONEFFIETOWNiNO,O.A.I.M.N.S., LADY JUNE HOBSON, lady luper* MARGARET M. CANCLEY, awarded the B.E.M. 

awarded the R.R.C. for difthiguiahed service* in intendent of the Sc. John Ambulance A steward***, she wa* twice a torpedoed victim, 

conneaion with the evacuation of British wounded Brigade, Burma, awarded M.B.E. for She attended wounded in a lifeboat, helped to 

from Tobruk in a hospital ship. She ha* helped to her splendid service* djiring the Japan* look after patsengera, giving a splendid aaampi* 

look after hundreds of wounded In the Hediter- as* bombing of Rangoon. She it a of courage when her ship wat shelled by a German 

ranean, displaying remarkable devotion to duty. daughter of the 7th Earl of Carrick. submarine. Her home is in Victoria, Australia. 

PMoi, Brilith Ojfcinl; Crop* CopyrigU; WrigU and Log*", Dsi'ty Uitror, PUnti Nettt, Ktvsiona ff.iy Wrigktfon 







How Montgomery Captured the Mareth Line 

*' In the battle that It now to start," said Ceneral Montgomery in his message to his troops on the 
eve of the battie against the Mareth Line, “the Eighth Army will destroy the enemy now facing 
us in the Mareth positions ; will burst through the Gabds gap ; will then drive northwards on 
to Sfax, Sousse, and Anally to Tunis. We will not stop or let up until Tunis has been captured 
and the enemy has either given up the struggle or has been pushed into the sea.'* 


I N a dramaUc !nterpolallon towards the 
end of his* soon-to-be-famous broadcast 
on March 21, 1943, Mr. Churchill said 
(hat he had just heard from General Mont¬ 
gomery that “ the Fighih Army are on 
ihe move and that he is satisfied with their 
progress. ’ ’ 

Like Montgomery's first great attack at 
El Alamein, this new ofTcasive was a frontal 
assault on the most vital sector of Ronimel's 
front. As at El Alamein, too, it was pre¬ 
ceded and accompanied by tremendous 
artillery and air bombardments. Launched 
on the evening of Saturday, March 20, 
against the Mareth Line between the sea and 
the road from Medeninc to Gabis, in its 
initial stages it was reported to be highly 
successful. On Sunday evening it was 
stated at Allied Headquarters that the Eighth 
Army had captured all its preliminary objec¬ 
tives in the face of the most bitter resistance 
from the Afrika Korps. “Fierce fighting 
ensued,” stated the official communique ; 
“operations are still continuing satisfac- 
lorily.” 

On (he next day the news continued to 
be good. The Lighlh Army was reported 
to have smashed a gup in Rommel's first 
main defence line tetween the villages of 
Mareth and Zarat, and through the gap 
into the bridgehead that had been woo 
General Montgomery was pouring tanks, 
guns and infantry, British, Dominion, and 
Indian, under cover of a Icrrihc bombard¬ 
ment. Yet on Wednesday morning, March 
24, the Prime Minister found it incumbent 
upon him to utter a word of 'warning 
in the House of Commons. " Much very 
hard fighting .still tics before the British 
and United Stales’ forces,” he said. “ The 
latest information from the Mareth Front 
shows Ihe Germans by counter-attacks have 
regained Ihe greater part of Ihe bridgehead 
which had t^cn stormed, and that their 
main line of defence in that quarter has 
been largely restored.” 

A I THOUGH the communique issued later in 
theday from Allied Headquarters referred 
only to fierce fighting in the Mareth area 
and enemy counter-attacks successfully re¬ 
pulsed, Algiers radio and dispatches from 
the Press correspondents confirmed that 
Rommel hud succeeded in recapturing most 
of the terrain gained by the 8th Army in 
its initial leap forward. How had the 
bridgehead been lost ? Let us go back to the 
opening of (he story. 

Attacking by moonlight, British infantry 
of Ihe 50th Northumbrian Division fought 
(heir way across (he Wadi Zigzau. a formid¬ 
able, deep ravine, wide and wet and very 
difficult for tracked or wheeled vehicles to 
cross. The Northumberland sappers, how¬ 
ever, struggled across under terrific fire and 
put down a causeway of brushwood and 
boulders, over which a few tanks and more 
infantry were got into the bridgehead. 
Then with nightfall Ihe attack was renewed, 
and several of the pilf-boxes—small fortresses, 
20 feel or so in diameter and with walls 5 ft. 
thick—beyond (he ravine were entered, 
although enemy resistance was not entirely 
overcome. 

Torrents of rain falling during (he previous 
ni^ts turned the wadi into a morass, and 
the causeway, being under point-blank fire 
from the enemy's artillery, was continually 
being broken up. Efforts were made to 
construct a stronger causeway, so as to en¬ 
able more tanks and anti-tank guns to 
be rushed into the bridgehead in readiness 


for (he expected German counter-attack. 
But before it could be built (he I5(h Panzers 
launched an assault on the afternoon of (he 
second day (Mond.ny, March 22). Fighting 
with magnificent courage and devotion, the 
men from Northumberland were gradually 
forced hack across the ravine by sheer 
weight of numbers (see page 700). On the 
southern side were massed a great weight of 
tanks, guns and men, but these could do 
nothing to help. That narrow deftlc, so 
slippery, so swept by enemy fire, lay in 
between. So the British withdrew—from 
(he further pill-bo.xcs, then from the other 
side altogether c.vccpt for Ksiba 0.ses(; 
then that, too, had to be abandorKd, such 
was the absolutely overmastering strength 
of the enemy. Bui (as will be seen) the men 
who died in that bloody ravine had not died 
in vain. 



CONOUEIIORS' SMILES. Wounded but 
lubiUnt or# tho<o mon of tbo fth Army— 
''tbo groatOft armr that baa fought in thia 
war anywhoro,*’ aa Amorican Eyora in Tuniaia 
doclaro. I'kvic, bntitk Ofinal: Crno’M CefiyriglU 

Meanwhile the attackers elsewhere w-erc 
having better fortune. The Americans at 
Gafsu pushed on steadily along the road to 
Makna.ss>, while a second American force, 
supported by a French force, made through 
E! Guettar for Gab4s. More important 
still, south of (he salt marshes another 
Allied column, under Lt.-Gcn. Frcybcrg, 
was developing a threat against Rommel's 
right flank at El Hamma. 

As things turned out it was this column 
which tipped the scale against Rommel. 
Shortly twforc Montgomery opened his 
main attack he had dispatched Freyberg 
across the rocky desert in a great turning 
move. Travelling from Foum Tatahouine 
by ni^t and lying hid during the day, Frey- 
berg reckorKd on March 19 that he had 
been spotted by Nazi reconnaissance planes, 
so all the next day he marched and attacked 
(hat night, driving a wedge into the German 
defences north of the Matmata hills. When 
the bridgehead at Wadi Zigzau had to be 
abandoned on March 23, General Mont¬ 
gomery decided to switch the main attack 
from the Mareth Line to the flank where 
Freyberg was making such good progress. 
So reinforcements and supplies were rushed 
to the New Zealand general; for mile after 
mile the lorries were nose to tail without a 
break. On Friday, March 26, the newly- 
arrived forces were put into the line under 
cover of darkness and the jehamsin (hot 
desert wind) which by good fortune was 
blowing for once in the enemy's face. 
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At (wo in the afternoon the great attack 
was opened by the R.A.F.’s fCittihawks: a 
bombing attack was made every thirty 
seconds for two and a half hours by these 
heavily-armed fighters, during which over 
300 sorties in low-flying bombing and strafing 
attacks were carried out. At 4 p.m. (he 
artillery opened up and blasted every foot 
of (he enemy’s positions. Then the rocky 
plain became alive with tanks and infantry 
which had been hidden there. Shermans 
and Grants were in the van, followed by 
Crusaders and Valentines. They charged 
down the road that leads to F.l Hamma 
across a saddleback some ten miles wide, 
crowned by ruins of a two-foot-high wall 
constructed by the Romans centuries ago. 
Wrote The Times’Special Correspondent: 

“Roaring and lurching over the urteeen 
ground, the mechanized mass moved with awe¬ 
some slowness in six columns towards rtie Roman 
wall across the saddleback. As it neared the gap 
from the east newly-arrived troops, with tanks 
and infantry, advanced and wheeled right to face 
Hie enemy just out of range. 

“ As one watched and listened one tried to 
put oneself in the soul of a German or Italian 
watching from the other side and imagine the 
cold horror with which he saw, as shelb All thick 
round him, and bombs crashed in destruction 
behind, while the wind blinded and stifled him 
with Its acrid dust, the mighty array of Allied 
power rolling inexorably against him/’ 

CwEi-PiNO across the Roman wall, Frey- 
^ berg's infantry carried the enemy's 
positions at the point of the bayonet. Then 
they stormed the gun positions two miles back. 
Passing through the infantry, the armour 
drove steadily on to the outskirts of El 
Hamma. All night and well into the next 
day the battle continued. The Italians 
surrendered in targe droves, but the Germans 
continued to fight with desperate ferocity 
like raLs in a trap—as indeed they were. 
For their line of retreat lay towards the 
Marelh Line, and the Mareth Line was now 
dissolving. Unable to withstand the tre¬ 
mendous weight of the El Hamma blow-his 
famous Panzers were far too heavily in¬ 
volved at Wadi Zigzau to be switched to 
the west—Rommel decided to withdraw 
while Ihe way to the coast remained open. 
Montgomery was hard on his heels: on 
(hat same Sunday (March 28) the Eighth 
Army occupied Mareth, Toujanc and Mat- 
mala, taking several thousands of prisoners. 
At the same time the Americans and Frertch 
east of El Guettar developed (heir threat 
against Rommel's line of retreat. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 
March 30, Mr. Churchill announced that 
” General Montgomery's decision to throw 
his weight on to the turning movement, 
instead of persisting with the frontal attack, 
has been crowned with success. AnotlH:r 
severe defeat has been inflicted by the Desert 
Army upon Ihe Axis forces they have so 
long pursued.” Then after giving the news 
(hat E! Hamma had been pccupied the 
previous night and (hat “our vanguards 
passed through Gab4s this morning.” the 
Prime Minister added that "the decisive 
break-through of General Freyberg’s turning 
troops had been aided to an extraordinary 
degree by novel forms of intense air attack 
in which many hundreds of British aircraft 
had been simultaneously employed.” With¬ 
out any underrating of the task which still 
lies before the Allies in Tunisia, the Premier 
concluded with the remark that ” we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the progress 
already made by our superior forces and 
superior equipment under their skilful and 
resolute commanders.” 






VicMr Ei AtfciMift# 

One of the heroes of the last war—did he not win his V.C on the Somme in 1916, was he not wounded nine times, 
times mentioned in dispatches, awarded the D,S.O. and two bars i —Major-General Sir Bernard Freyberi:, as the Allied 
C-in-C in Crete two years aKO and as G.O.C of the 2nd New Zealand Exp^tionary Force since 19)9, has won fresh laureb 
in the present stni^e. The most recent of hb trwnphs was the Hank attack by ius New Zealanders at El Hamma in 
Southern Tunisia on March 39. 1943, which compelled Rommel to withdraw from the Mareth Une. 
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Wei Anoiher Sih Armu Triumph. 

Now the atUck has begun; the 8tb Aimy is advancing yet again. In the frontal assault on the Mareth Line particularly 
bitter fighting develop at Wadi Zigzan. a rocky golly—still with a stream In it—which was crossed at night under fiem 
fire. Casualties were heavy : 4, A fint aid post by the side of the Wadi. The attadt was pressed home: 5. British infantry 
after storming an erremv pUi-bos. 6.1n a peaceful interiude Bonzo s intrigued by the “ innards ” of a Vicker's machine-gun. 


H^ore ihe Aseauii on Mareth 

When these photographs were taken the Mareth Line was stiD in eiteniy hands, but preparations were afoot which would 
soon send Rommel once again on the run. In 1 . men of a farruMis Home Counties regim^ opmting in the coastal sector 
are using a Servke rifle to fire H.E. or smoke grerudes from a cup fixed to the muzzle. 2, British infantry passing along 
an anti-tank ditch constructed by enemy engineers, i, RomirKl’s lines at Mareth bembarded by MontgdmeiVs guns. 











PkaUt. BrUuk OJktW : 

Buny SceueM Im BengHmi cr-«c^*( 

In (he years of fierce fighting in the Western Desert the little Libyan port of Benghazi was now in enemy hands, now in 
British. But almost always it was a target for the bombers, so that its quays were shattered or blown into the water. 

Now the battle has left it far behind, but rtill the tide of war flows strongly throi^h it as a most important link in the 8th 
Army's supply line. These recently-taken i^totagraphs show war stores be^ unkaded in Benghazi harbiair. 
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Clerks of the Weather Now Go By Air 

Vitallj important i« the woric of the Meteorological Flights of Uie R.A.F.—of the men whose 
job it is to secure the data on which the weather forecasts are based. As will be seen from ttiis 
article bp W, j. BENTLEY, they fly in all weathers-to find out about the weather. 


w 


'e fly in weather which compels even 
the birds to walk !’' 

There may have been some 
slight exaggeration about this remark, made 
by« Coastal Command meteorological pilot in 
Iceland, but it certainly conveyed a good idea 
of the difflculties the “ weather pilots”cn- 
counter in the Arctic. 

Fog and cloud, almost down to ground 
level, do not stop the "Met’* flight aircraft 
taking off to chart the weather, sometimes 


W.A.A.F. WiATHiR FORECASTIRS, aftar 
Intoniiv* •ciantlAc trsinint, draw up raporti 
from mataoretoflcal bulletins. This photo 
shows th* Stovonson scraon which concsiisa a 
standard tharmomatar, I'keto, Spi/rt huifial 

on a course stretching hundreds of miles out 
to sea. During a recent nronth the weather 
plane was flying on 28 days of the month. 

In the Arctic winter they are dangerous 
flights—suicidal to any but the most skilful 
pilots. A water>spouC added to the diffi> 
ciilties of one weather pitot recently. He was 
flying over the sea when the giant column 
of water suddenly swept up right in front of 
his machine. 

Commanding the Meteorological Flight in 
Iceland is a young Flight-Lieutenant who 
was formerly a Ferry Command instructor at 
Montreal. 

\Vr.ATHFR pilotssend in their reports by code 
and radio lo‘’Ccnlral Forecast.” This 
is the nerve-centre of the organization. It is 
responsible for the collection of the observa¬ 
tions which coasiitute the raw material of 
the meteorological “factories,” and for their 
distribution throughout the whole organiza¬ 
tion. It is also rc.sponsible for the mana^^e- 
ment of the meteorological stations which 
make observations and furnish reports from 
places other than Royal Air Force aero¬ 
dromes : and. above all, for deriving from 
the study of the observations and the charts 
based on them (he general deductions about 
future weather. 

These observations are coded in a manner 
designed to concentrate (be information into 
the shortest possible message. Collection of 
these messages from a wide network of 
stations is completed in a few minutes. As 
soon as it is completed the messages are 
distributed in or>c collective message at hi^ 
speed to ail the meteorological stations at the 
different Commands, Groups, and aero¬ 
dromes. By this means an instantaneous 
picture of the melcorologica! conditions over 
the whole country is available every hour 
within a remarkably short time of the ob¬ 
servations having been made. 


At the Central Station while the observa¬ 
tions arc being collected and distributed they 
arc also being plotted on blank outline maps, 
according to a system which enables prac¬ 
tically the whole of the information to be 
shown on a single map. Actually there arc 
several maps, and on some of them only a 
selection or the information is given in order 
that a broad picture may be obtained ovxr a 
wider area. It is from a study of these maps 
that the forecaster prepares his analysis and 
his prognosis of (he meteorological situation. 

analysis and forecasts made by the 
meteorologists at the central station are 
distributed regularly throughout the day for 
(he infbrmation and guidance of the mete¬ 
orologists at the stations at the various com¬ 
mands. 

Our wartime weather charts, the .secret 
information that may be known only to the 
Services—with the exception of Dover, the 
Channel weather reports of v^'hich are not 
secret—would be impossible to draw up if 
weather pilots were not willing to risk their 
lives in the attempt. 

This weather chart is an outline map of 
the region in which the assistant is working ; 
and shows the coast, certain height contours, 
and a scries of circles which arc situated at 
the positions of stations from which reports 
are received. Each station is identified by a 
number which is printed upon the chart and 
also appears in the message. On this chart 
(he observations from the different stations 
arc plotted. In the British Isles charts of 
this nature arc prepared at intervals of about 
every three hours seven days a week. The 
purpose is to produce a weather chart of the 
area which can be used by the assistant's 
superior oflicer for the preparation of aviation 
forecasts. 

Forecasters utiliK charts and observations 
made by assistants to prepare forecasts, and 
to explain to R.A.F. oflkers the meteoro¬ 
logical situation over the area with which 


they are concerned, and the changes and 
developments which will take place in it. 

When the observations have been plotted 
and scrutinized (he forecaster must complete 
(he charts, draw the isobars, insert the 
"fronts” and diagnose the meteorological 
situation. He must examine the significartce 
of the observations in their relation to each 
other and of the charts in their relation to 
the preceding charts, and must arrive at a 
sound conclusion as to what succeeding 
charts will be like, because he is concerned 
not only with the subsequent meteorological 
conditions at a single place, but with the 
weather over large areas dunng substantial 
periods of time and at different levels. 

If the technical work behind ihe scenes 
seems dull, remember that a few pilots have 
to risk their lives so that hundreds of other 

g ilois and air-ciews will not be in danger in 
ad weather. 

A YOUNG Flight-Lieutenant told me of some 
of his adventures over icy seas. “One 
of the worst flights I ever made took place n 
few weeks ago,” he .said. “We flew blind all 
the way out and back—exactly ten hours of 
blind flying. When we approached our base 
wc were told that the clouds were right down 
to 100 ft. over the airfield. I didn't dare to 
come low because of the mountains, so I 
climbed and broke out of the top of the clouds 
at 7,000 ft.” He looked for a way down 
and found it, a few miles away. " It was a 
hole in the clouds, only about 200 yards 
across, but it was enough. I spiralled down 
in tight turns and saw the runways of another 
airfield below.” 

Sometimes “weather spotters” arc able to 
prevent-other aircraft running into danger. 
Only a short time ago a “Met" pilot, 200 
miles out to sea, found heavy cloud and 
squalls approaching Iceland at 50 m.p.h. 
He signalled base, and all the aircraft were 
immediately recalled. The last returned only 
a few minutes before the squalls arrived. 


WEATHER niLOTS (••• accompAiiying Mit) climb M ZS.eee ft. twle* a day over Rrlttln, taking 
raadlwgt of tbo bumldity, taitigoraturat and bvomatrlc praaura*. Tha man hera abawn in tha 
co n tact offica kaap In taachwith tka pilot, and in bad waathar Inform him how and wbarata land. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Of Viul 
War Books 


by Hamilton Fyfe 


T wo queries disturb the minds of a great 
rrany people. Can we win the war 
against Germany by breaking through 
its Home Front as we did last time; and. if 
so, can that break through be accomplished 
by means of bombing ? 

I say '* as we did last time," because I 
think there is no doubt the Kaiser's armies 
could have gone on Hgliting much longer 
than thev did if the ma.ss of the nation had 
not shown very clearly they had had enough. 
Military opinion on our side—not British 
only, but American and French also—was 
that fighting might go on for the best part 
of another year. Ballour based on this his 
public statement that there would have to be 
a 1919 campaign. Northeiilfe built on it 
his private remark in October 1918 that the 
war was not near its end. It was the col¬ 
lapse on the ■* German Home Front " that 
settled the matter. A book by a well-known 
German exile just published with that title 
(Gollancz, lOs. 6d.) is therefore of great 
'ntercst. although it records events and 
m ods and opinions only up to the middle 
of la I year. 

Di, W. W. Schulz has been able to com¬ 
pile a volume crammed with evidence that 
numbers of Germans were at that time losing 
faith in the Nazis: (hat those who had 
always been opposed to (hem were doing 
what (hey could to make their opposition 
effective •, that certain high Catholic ecclesias¬ 
tics were worried about Nazi attacks on their 
Church (though not apparently about the 
cruelties perpetrated in occupied countries 
and on Jews); that the heavy losses in 
Russia had caused doubts even as to (he 
wisdom of (he Fuehrer; and that efforts 
were being made all the time by Goebbels 
and his gang of propagandists to persuade 
their dupes to hold on. 

p^fTFN these efforts throwacomical light on 
^ the belief so general not many years ago. 
that (he Germans were (he best*educaicd 
people in the world. Education is seen to 
have had in their case the result o( making 
(hem utterly stu.md and sheep-like. Here is 
an illustration. In order to counteract the 
depression caused by (he success of the Rus¬ 
sian offensive during the winter of 194M2 
and (he damage to Hitler’s popularity which 
this entailed, a sudden boost¬ 
ing of Frederick the Great 
was started. Why ? Because 
Old Fritz " was often de¬ 
feated, often seemed to be 
beaten, but came up on top 
in (he end ! That showed 
the very low estimate the 
Nazis had of German intel¬ 
ligence. But this estimate 
was, according to Dr. 

Schiitz, too low. 

The Home Proot proved i 
vtrangelj unwitting audience to 
the High Pr-ests oi the latest 
Nazi myth. It was rapidly 
swallowed up by the immense 
dry sand-dunes of public dis¬ 
trust, a genuine wave of depres¬ 
sion and a longing for peace. 

This wave was hound to reach 
even Hitler's sacred person. No 
artistry of Goebhels could shelter 
Hitler the man, and all those 
round him, from the questioiu, 
doubts, and the silent, still silent, 
demands of (he people. 

Gocbbels knew what effect 
the comparison between his 
chief and (he king who is 
infamous in history as one 
of the wo.-st of double- 


crossers was having, but he was "too clever, 
too cautions, too sly " to take the bull 
by the horns. The organ of the S.S. (the 
Black Guard) and the Gestapo jumped in 
with both feet, it declared that Hiller must 
not be thought of as a modern version of 
Siegfried in the Nibelungen Lied. This 
comparison had been insisted on by Nazi 
propaganda for years, but it was all wrong. 
Hitler was not Siegfried, the noble, stainless 
knight. He was a reincarnation of the 


and Unwin, 5s.) the clever Czech writer, 
CapL F. O. Miksche, gives an example of 
Goering’s ineptitude, *raken in by the pre¬ 
dictions of an Italian general (Douhet), he 
embraced tire theory that Britain could be 
decisively beaten by the German Air Force. 
This theory he put into practice in 1940. 
Hitler believed in it, and promised that our 
cities should be "erased." Yet, when this 
promise was made to look silly, neither Hitler 
nor (he German people had the sense to sack 
Goering, though, if Capt. Miksche is right, 
Hermann has never been really Commander- 
in-Chief of the Luftwatfc since. He "only 
functions in (he capacity of a party super¬ 
visor in (he aeroplane industry and the 
Luftwaffe." But he still keeps the title and 
presumably draws the pay. 


villain of the piece — of Hagen, who 
"defended himself against fate without VV^HATdoesCapt. Mikschesayaboutthepos- 
any consideration for what mankind regards sibiiiiy of breaking the German Home 

as inviolable and sacred. Hagen in pursuing Front by bombing ? He says it cannot be 
his aims used all methods, (reason if neces- done. 'The Germans learned from their 
sary. He showed no mercy to his enemies, nor experience in the Battle of Britain that ‘ ‘ the 
to himself. Thus he was true to the highest bombing of towns has no decisive elfcct. 
conception of the German heroic ideal.and that such operations are only useful in 

propwtion to their high cost if they can be 
exploited by (he surface forces," that is. 
on the ground and at sea. For the true 
aim in war is the destruction of the enemy’s 
living force, and, even if the German masses' 
will to resist could be broken by bombing, 
they could not, Dr. Schiitz and Capt. Miksche 
tell us, stop (he war as they did in 1918. 

There are in Germany, Dr. Schiitz calcu¬ 
lates, over a million well-equipped men in 
key positions, stationed at strategic points, 
controlling ail means of communication. 
They make revolution impossible. As for 
the Army, it is controlled by ten determine 
Nazis among every hundred privates, these 
ten having agents of the Gestapo to look 
after them ! That disposes of any chance to 
mutiny. In Capt. Miksche’s view, the 
German Home Front means a "police 
system to keep careful watch on the people 
and a well-organized propaganda to con¬ 
tinuously influence (hem, also the S.S. divis- 


Will Our Bombs 
Break Germany? 


Here we have the harvest of German edu¬ 
cation. which warped history and distorted 
legend to suit the political needs of the hour. 

It had the effect of making a few crazily 
ingenious (recollect the theory these few put 
forward that Briti^ people endured bombing 
because they got some sort of sexual kick 
out of danger to life!), and of turning the 
mass into nit-wits liable to be taken in by 
almost any nonsense their rulers might put 
over to them, even when that nonsense 

directly contradicted what they had been - . . -- -- ____ 

told before. But it seems they were at any ions to suppress them with armed strength 
r:,!.. fz —. in an emergency." If we relied on bombing 


rate puzzled by the Frederick the Great 
rubbish, and so even greater rubbish had to 
be evolved by the Black Guard to counter 
that puzzlement. 

Again, it seems to us incredible that a 
nation should allow a man like Goering, 
who has been proved utterly false in his 
assurances ("German cities can never be 
bombed") and utterly incompetent in his 
actions, to retain authority and power. In 
his new book Is Bombing I^isive ? (Allen 



RAIO OAMAGE IN aERLIN. Now at Iona laM Gorlin I* rocoivlnt punithmont 
Mcti a» tho Nazis havo iofictod to ofton on tKe dkorifbod citio* of oclior pooplot. 
Tliia pbocotraph thow* Gorlin A.ItP. workort •trlviitf to ovorcomo a firo ongon- 
dorod by R.A.F. bomba. PAGE 724 Fhjlo. KfyUtnf 


to force the Germans to rise against their 
rulers—which, however, we do not—we 
should be deluding ourselves. 

Wc delude ourselves ^ually, however (we 
are warned by Capt. Miksche). if wc believe 
Air Marsha] Sir Arthur Harris when he says 
that "by bombing we can beat Germany," 
meanir^ we can do it by destroying fifty or 
<ixtv Crerman industrial towns. For the 
have been “feverishly organizing new 
industries, making use of the 
occupied ^ris of the Soviet 
Union, building new factories 
in Prague, Pilsen, Maribor, and 
other places, compelling (he 
Hungarian's to work for their 
war machine, and all of these 
prospective targets lie out of 
the effective range of our 
aviation." 

Capt. Miksche's book is an 
answer to Alexander Sever¬ 
sky. who maintained (hat the 
War could be won in the 
air; there is loo much Sever¬ 
sky in it. But it is a con¬ 
tribution of real value to the 
debate on the best and quick¬ 
est way to force on (he Nazis 
that unconditional surrender 
which the Casablanca Con¬ 
ference declared to be essen¬ 
tial. Close cooperation be¬ 
tween the Air Force and the 
Army, and of both with the 
Navy, is what Capt. Miksche, 
and all other reasonable folk, 
believe in. There is no 
doubt we should have done 
better if we had had this close 
cooperation from the start. 





After Two Years the Yugoslavs Still Fight On 
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IN THE MOUNTAINOUS HEART OF YUGOSLAVIA th« GcrmaM aMl Italiam Eard put to it to EoJd thair own atalntt tha bands of patriot* 
wEo rafusa to accapt tha dafaaC of two »f« *» «“»•• I,.Carman •eidiar* taking to an unknown da•tipa^ion, and fata, Gomian womn tuapoctod 

of haying carriad food and ammunition to thair manfolk ra*i*tiog tha invadar. 2. Carman ttorm-granadiar*. amploring oaan for tram^rt. 

mova through a burning 8o*nlan villaga. S, Naai •oldiar* capCurad by Sarbian •* chatnik*. / Mos Aevsiont. AssofimUJ rrt$s 




THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by CapU Norman Macmillan. M.C.. A.F.C. 


T he United Nations' air forces engaged in 
the Tunisian war zone are now re> 
ferred to as though they have been 
divided into a strategic and a tactical force. 
Here, at last, is the logical application of air 
power. Probably it has not before been 
possible to establish the two divisions of 
air power in the South Mediterranean, 
simply because there were not enough air* 
cralt to make it feasible to do so. That it 
has become pyossiblc now is the best evidence 
that the output of the aircraft factories of 
Britain and America has put a greatly aug¬ 
mented air power into the hands of the com¬ 
manders in the Mediterranean theatre of war. 

Hitherto, one force has had to do both 
duties as b^t it could ; and it cannot always 
have been easy to apportion to each the 
strength of aircraft the commander would 
have liked to use. 

Until recently the tactical force has had 
to come first, and ever since General Auchin- 
leek's withdrawal to El Alamcin in June 
1942 the main air strength in North Africa 
has been devoted to the winning of the 
battles on the ground. It is probable that 
history will accord to the air its due place 
in the successes which were achieved. At 
the moment the fighting is of a nature too 
cohesive to be drsseclcd. The Eighth Army 
has shown itself to be a precise-working 
machine, employing air, sea, and submarine 
collaboration in a manner so dovetailed 
into its own operational needs as to make 
the working of all three Services a combined 
operation. 

The first application of divided tactical 
and strategic air power was the creation in 
the autumn of 1917 of the Independent 41st 
Wing of the Royal Flying Corps which was 
sent to Ochey in north-eastern France 
under Lieul.-Colonel Cyril Newall (now 
Marshal of the R.A.F. and Governor- 
General of New Zealand). This force was 
later called the Independent Air Force, and 
its command was taken by Major-General 
H. M. Trcnchard (now Viscount Trcnchard) 
in June 1918. 

The independence of the air force from the 
other Services Was recommended by General 
Smuts in his Memorandum to the Cabinet 


in 1917, together with its employment in a 
strategic capacity in addition to its normal 
use as a tactical weapon. It is therefore the 
more fitting that the greatest example of this 
combined use of air power to a common 
end should have been displayed in North 
Africa, the theatre of war within which 
Field-Marshal Smuts’ Parliament sanctioned 
the earliest employment of South African 
forces, including the South African Air 
Force, after the cleaning up of the Italians 
in north-cast Africa. 

In North Africa this logical development 
of the employment of air power has been 
carried to a nicely-balanced state, firstly, 
by the collaboration of the United States air 
forces, and, secondly, by the appointment of 
an air ^ncralissima (which Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder is) to co-ordinate 
the air operations of the whole recently 
created Mediterranean Command. 

The organization of this Mediterranean 
zone, and the part allotted to air power 
therein, arc of more than passing interest. 
I-or it would appear that it is from having 
got things right at the top first, so that the 
organization was smooth and the allocation 
of responsibility precise, that ail subsequent 
success has derived. 



Tt may not be disclosed until after the 
^ War; but do we see again here the guiding 
mind of Field-Marshal Smuts, who came to 
London last autumn ? That is quite prob¬ 
able. And the arrangement no doubt was 
completed and strengthened between Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at their 
Casablanca conference. Today, the com¬ 
bined air power of the United Kingdom, 
the Dominions, and the United States sweeps 
over the Mediterranean with irresistible force, 
and with mounting power. The forces at 
the command of the Luftwaffe cannot com¬ 
pare with the superb air force which has been 
created by the United Nations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Italian Regia Aeronautics must 
have a sense of being overwhelmed by the 
air power opposed to Italy. Their aircraft 
arc inferior to.ours, and they arc far fewer. 



DIRECTORS Of ALLIED AIR POWER in North Africa. Takon on Ca«tol tonito alrAoid 
aftor tka Ith Army*t criwmphaM ontry into adiacont Tripoli. Chit phoCofraph ihowt throo 
of tha mon who woro amona cho chi^ architoett of tho Allied victory. Loft to right: Air Vico- 
Marthal Sir Arthur Coi^ngham, Gonoral Carl Spaaci, U.S.A.A.f., and Air Chiof Marthal Sir 
Arthur Toddor. PAGE 726 tMo, UrUitk Offietai. Cr^n CppyritU 



ROMMEL MEETS KESSELRiNG comowharo 
in tho Wottorn Dotort. Thit oxcfrpt from 
a capeurod Garman nawtrool givot a ctoto-up 
or tho rodouhtaM# commander of cho Gorman 
Afrika Korpt (right) and hit follow flold- 
marthal who commandt tha Luftwalfa In tho 
Moditorranoan. I'Mo, Minitlry of /njormalton 


In Sicily, Field-Marshal .Albert Kessciring 
(smiling Albert of the Luftwaffe), German 
Air Commander in the South, must feel 
anxiety mount as the air power opposed to 
his grows ever greater. He was one of the 
advocates in Germany of the use of the 
Luftwaffe to quell all opposition in an enemy, 
by terror bombing in addition to tactical and 
strategic bombing. He lost (with Field- 
Marshal Sperrie) the Battle of Britain when 
he was matched against Sir Hugh Dowding 
and the boys of Britain's Fighter Command. 
Now he is matched against Sir Arthur 
Tedder. Will he fare better ? 1 doubt it. 
And so must he. For now he faces an air 
arm far stronger than the comparatively 
tiny fighter force that hurled back the 
German gcschwadern over Britain. 

It is said that Kcsselring and Rommel 
arc personal enemies. If this be true it will 
not help either in the storm which is breaking 
over them. 


TJ^hat are sve going to achic.c in the air 
when the Axis forces arc driven from 
Africa ? The cordon will have been drawn 
about the Axis forces and they will have been 
contained for the first time since the War began. 
We shall then have complete air protection 
for passage of ships through the Mediter¬ 
ranean. With that supply line secure under 
air cover it will be possible to augment the 
rale of supply to all Middle East and Eastern 
theatres of war. We shall be better able to 
aid Russia at the southern end of her front. 
We shall be better placed to lake the offensive 
against the Japanese invaders of Burma. 

We shall possess air basc.s along the whole 
coastline of North Africa (except Spanish 
Morocco) from which wc can attack by air 
Axis-held Europe at any point at will. 

We shall be in a position to attack Europe 
across the narrow bridge of the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Tunisia and Sicily, if we wish 
to do so, but we shall also have a range of 
choice as great as that we can now make in 
relation to the western coast of Europe. 

The Axis forces will have a long-spread-out 
line to defend, in Russia, along the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and facing the Atlantic and the 
Arctic Ocean, of about 8,000 miles. 

It will then become possible to apply 
against that great area the lessons have 
learned about tactical and strategic air 
power working to a common end, not in a 
single theatre of war, as in Tunisia now, bul 
against Axis-held Europe as a whole. It 
should be possible to co-ordinate the Russian 
effort, which hitherto has necessarily been 
fought in isolation, within the grand frame¬ 
work of the master strategy. And for this 
purpose our air power can be concentrated 
at the tactically decisive point, or points. 





Allied Aircraft Hammer the Japs in Burma 



ItA F. AND U.t. FLANES arc paying a vinravt part in th« Bur mat# fightiag. I, R.A.F. armourart rid* on a bomb>train carrying it* load to a waiting 
piano at an Indian airHold. 3, Alliad aircraft drop a thowor of incondlarloa on Jap poiltiona in th« Taungdaung area. 3. Indian pilot of a HurricaM 

t voa too '* thumba-up ’’ lign on roturning from a tortio. The I.A.F.’a 1*43 target it It couadront oquippod with the latott aircraft. 4, |L^F. 
lenaalmt iwooo ewer a Jap boM in the Hyitkylna valley. PAGE 727 /’*««. bnt\ik Oiticial u < '..OiryU 








Helicopters Should Be Useful Against U-Boats 


IN THE ANTI-SUBMARINE WAR h«licopt«rt ar* ta pot««f( ebvieu* 
•dvaittafM, ehi«f ainoitg tham baing tha amall apaca thay raquira whan 
taking aff and landing. Bv wting a ravolving rotar tha alamant af "lift** 
i* abtalnad whan matt er all af tha farward movamant ha« caatad. Narmal 
aircraft naad ipaad* ranging fram abaut 40 m.p.h. ta pravida tufficlant 
turfaulant air avar tha wing lurfacat ta kaap tha craft airbarna. 

Hara In thi* drawing ii ahewn a campaaita craft making a vartical taka- 
aR fram tha Jack af a warthlp. Tha angina (A) drivaa tha thraa>armad 

Sfittitllv drarx /or 1 iih Wai 


lifting acraw ar ratar at abawt lOO-UO ravalwtiana par minuta, making a 
circia M ft. in diamatar. Tha gaar baa (■) takaa tha drive thrawgh tha ahaft 
(C) ta tha ratar>haad {D), which cantaina tha pitch>changing machaniam. 
Tha pilat. by maana af a cantral calumn, can changa diractian aven aida> 
waya, and. in aama caaaa, backwarda, by adiuating tha pitch af tha rotara 
and uaa af ruddar and tail planaa, ate. At (E) ara aaan tha pnaumatlc llaata 
awitabla far dack ar aaa landing. A halicaptar with ratar arma faldad, 
and itawad In itt hangar. It thawn at (f). 
liLi'>TKAT».i> by //diror/a 



HELICOPTERS can havar avar tha praciaa apat whara thay Intand ta land. Thia phatagraph ahawt 
ana af thata aircraft preparing ta datcand. Tha Vau jhc>Sikarahy halicaptar ia a winglaaa, twa^ngina'd, 
twa^aatar machine which can fly farwarda, backward and aldawaya. ft can aparata fram any type af 
terrain. PAGE 726 Pko(o. AstofttUd Ptm 


B ritain hat placed orders in Americt 
for helicopteis, announced Capt. H 
Balfour, Under-Secretary of Statt 
for Air, in the House of Commons on 
March ii. These aircraft, he went on to 
state, would be employed to help protecl 
our shipping against U-boat attacks. 
Capt. Balfour’s announcement followed 
reports from the U.S.A. that the Vought- 
Sikorsky helicopter was being produced in 
ouantitics for service tests for the American 
Army. 

The U.S. Naval authorities have also 
decided to use this aircraft as an tnti- 
submarine weapon owing to the facility 
with which it can take ofl and land vertically 
from the deck of a ship. The helicopter 
can carry depth charges or bombs, which 
it drops with a hundred per cent accuracy^ 

Designers have long been attracted to 
rotating-wing aircraft, that is, the type 
with thin flexible blades rotating on a 
vertical axis. The helicopter works on 
different principles from those of the 
autogyro. It does its flying by means of its 
rotor, the angle of whose blades can be 
alter^ to fly the machine in any direction 
of the compass, in addition to a rising or 
descending angle. 

The present version of the helicopter is 
the result of more than 30 years’ work on 
the probtem of direct-lift aircraft, begun in 
Russia in tpio by Major Sikorsky, and 
continued in America after the last war. 
In France also Briguet carried out numer¬ 
ous experiments in helicopter research. 
Model experiments confirmed result! 
obtained by the Chinese hundreds of yearj 
before. 

The Vought-Sikorsky helicopter has 
extraordinary manoeuvrability, and is able 
to stop ir« lAfward in a matter of 

seconds 





Right on the Target—Direct Hit by U.S. Bombers 





THE HOME - FRONT 


experiment worth trjinc.” Another speaker. 
Mrs. E. M. Lowe, in a plea to cut the cant and 
face facts, declar^ that pou can inculcate dean 
Uvinc bj the age of fourteen, but 70U can't teach 
good housekeeping bj that age. 



by £• Ro7Ston Pike 


'T'hat many of the young women of En^and 
* arc completely ignorant of housewifery 
N the first three days of Skptember 1939 enormous difficulties presented by bombing, was one of the criticisms made by a W.A.A.F. 
a million and a quarter schoolchildren blackout, and large-scale trarfsference of officer at a meeting of the Women’s Adjust* 
and children under school age, mothers labour. At their last meeting the Education mentBoardComrTuttceinLondononMarch5. 
d expectant mothers, blind, cripples. Committee of the London County Council , . . 

•nlal defectives, hospital patients and learned of the uphill struggle encountered in 

wipers ” were evacuated from the most the rc-establishmcnt of school facilities. liTcV It w 

Inerabic arc^ of our great cities into the . For many months children spent night* appalling that our young women ol serenteen and 

untrysidc. In the reception areas the regularly in public shelters, under conditions eighteen should not know the elementary rules of 
opic as a whole met this summary invasion which made it difficult, if not impossible, to obserre housewifery and cooking. The extent of their 
their homes with good will and helpfulness: reasonable standards of cleanliness of body and cookery is to open a tin and make a cup of tea. ” 
It hardly had the billeting been completed clothing, and of hygiene generally. Moreorer, the The Serriees, she went on, are doing good work in 
ten the rniintrv rano with nreiiuliont damage by air atUcks to bouses, schools and other teaching girls to mend their underclothes and 
lln.. c«n,e buildir^ made it necessary to improvise accom* stockings, and to foster standards ol cleanliness, 

amst some Of the '"O'hcrs and ch Idrem ^^dat^n which normally Would niver have been •'It U istonishing how many weeks some of these 
liters to newspapers, reports to Ministry .^cepted as reasonable for living and for schooling, girls can go.without washing," she commented ... 

Health, and speeches in Parliament Rationing of clothes, soap, and towels makes . . 

iced a disgust which had in it an element of difficulties in the schools where in peacetime very Letters published m the Pre^. $0 far from 
irror. The “submerged tenth,” as the useful work was done in the making and providing resenting, bore out the allegations. 

Thus one printed in The News 
Chronicle reads ; “ The washing con¬ 
ditions are (rightful : just six rrubby* 
looking baths and two sinks in a hut 
about a hundred yards from tlw house 
for about five hundred W.A.A.F.s; 
these are only open at ceiWn hours, 
and we have to grt dressed in the morn¬ 
ing without washing and also |;o to bed 
unwashed. You can imagine how 
sweet-tempered that makes me." 


Londoners of the ’nineties, came 
to the surface, revealing a foul 
K'astliness which had never been 
suspected or realized save by those, 
health visitors and the like, whose 
duties took them into the lowest 
den.s of London's East End, the 
dock areas of Mersey nnd Tyne, the 
teeming tenements of Leeds and 
Birmingham and Manchcsicr. 

A fTtR three months 88 per cent 
of the mothers had returned 
to their homes, taking with them 86 
|)cr cent of their young children; but 
they left behind them a fearful 
memory. Against some of the 
mothers and young children the 
complaints were extraordinarily in¬ 
tense and bitter. To quote a pas¬ 
sage from Our Towns: A Close Up 
(Oxford University Press, 5 s.), a 
recently-published book which takes 
(he lid off the slums as never 
before, one written in such plain 
language that a spade is called a 
nit-comb; 

It was said that they were dirty, 
vermirojs, idle and extravagant ; that 
they could not hold a needle and did 
not know the rudiments of cooking and 
housecraft, and that they had no con¬ 
trol over their young children, who 
were untrained and animal in their 
habits. Some of these women were said 
to be foul-mouthedf bullying and 
abusive, given to drinking and frequent¬ 
ing public houses, insanitary in their 
habits and loose in their morals. 


p'oR the most part it is women 
^ who are bearing the burden and 
heat of the day on the home front: 
it was a band of gallant women who. 
for instance, obtained the informa¬ 
tion for Our Towns. It is all the 
more surprising, therefore, that 
Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P., should have 
had to light so long and so hard 
for what must seem to be a stroke 
of elemental justice—the grunting 
to women who are injured in air 
raids the same compensation as is 
paid to men. 

Following the division reported in 
our page 410 the Government set up • 
House of Commons Select Comminea 
to consider the matter ; and having re¬ 
ceived the Committee's report, Sir Walter 
Womersley, Minister of Pensions, an¬ 
nounced in the House on April 7 that 
the Government had accepted its recom¬ 
mendations. The rate of injury allow¬ 
ance and disablement pension for women 
would be raised to the men's rate; and, 
moreover, non-gainfuUy occupied per- 
spns of both sexes would have tneir rates 
increased to those hitherto paid to gain¬ 
fully-occupied men. Those most bene¬ 
fited by this latter provision are the 
housewives. Under the old order a 
housewife hurt by bomb-blast while 
doing her duty in her home received 
, 4d. weekly compensation, whereas if she 

both educational and of immense assistance to the had been injured while doing duty os a part-titne 
families concerned." Then many of the schools warden she would have received 38s. under the 
are still in the occupation of Civil Defence organiza- new order men and women will each receive 35s. 

tions. Yet while the children who have returned (plus 8s. pd. for a married man). Well might 

from evacuation show on all-round improvement Mrs. Tate be jubilint over the removal of " this 
in well-being and vitality (though they are often great injustice that has been suffered by women." 

behmdhahd in their book-teaming), the children .. .... ._., . 

who have remained in London show (it is claimed) ljO>VN the Mile End Road runibled a 

no signs of physical or men^ deterioration. traclor-plough, driven by a girl in the 


YOUNG RARMiRS’ CXAMINATION arranged by Che Berkeley 
Hunt Agrlculcurmi Society, wm succestfully revived this year. 
Per the first time there wore two women candidates, one of 
whom Is hare seen astimatlng the value and weight of e sheep, 
under the watchful eye of a ludgo. PMit, £. W. TtHUnall 


skin diseases, refusing to eat wholesome food, but London, as elsewhere, the schools are 

tive and defiant, foul-mouthed, liars and pilferers - evils which war has brought m its tram, and 
these are some of the charges in the wictment the evils which, alas, were carried over from 
against the future parenu of our race. Some peacetime. Few arc aware of the difficulties 
parents were said to hare deliberately sent their which have to be faced (hcnce the imporlance 
children away ill-clad in order to get free clothing, ©f SUCh books as Our Towns), 
to send them pocket-money, sweets, and 

" comics " instead of the clothing they needed, One speaker at the L.C.C. meeting revealed that 
and to descend, often accompani^ by relatives, he had just found a school wljere the mistress was* 
for week-end visits which were an imposition and trying to get eye^ child to bring a handkerchief 
a scourge, expecting their whole party to receive to school, even if it were only a bit of rag. Where- 
free hospitality. The country rang with such upon Miss Agnes Dawson said that years ago she 
accusations . . . herself bad " made it a point to give every child 

in my school a handkerchief os a Christmas 
Back m their old quarters, these appalling present, with her name woven into the comer, 
dregs of humaDily, who in their habits put The? didn’t lost long, it is true, but it was on 
the animals to shame, have aggravated the page 730 




Plough that We May Reap the Victory Harvest! 




T wo out 01 thrao of BriUio’s 
population are now fed on 
botnc-grown food, but Mr. R. L. 
Kudao^ Minister of Agriculture, 
is urgiiig us to do even better. 
In March 1943 he demaxMled that 
Britain's ploughing acreage of 
6oe,oeo be increased to t,000,000. 

The photographs in this page 
show how men and women are 
tackling the driee for food on the 
home front. 1, A drill sowing 
barley in a 6o*acfe held in Herts. 
It was stated recently that no 
cereal from the next harvest 
would be allocated to whisky 
manufacture. 9 , Engaged in re> 
claiming 6,000 acres of Cheshire 
marshland by ditching, these 
Land Girls knock*efl for lunch. 
3, This member of the W.L.A. 
wears battledress while tilling the 
soil. 4, Ploughing a Yorirshire field. 
PMot, The Tumi, Daily Mirror, Vox 





I WAS THERE/ 


Our Sub. Destroyed a Nazi Plane in Mid-Air 

Enemy-hunting in the Mediterr&ne&n, the submarine Umbra (see page 649) 
achieved a grand “bag"—including Z3 Axit shipc sunk, totalling about 
49,000 tons, 1^ prisoners captured, and credit for the destraction 0? a Nazi 
{dane. Here is part of the great story, told by the Umbra's commanding 
officer, Lieutenant S. L. C. Maydon, D.S.O., R.N. 


M V submarine was commissioned in 
August 1941, and our first success 
was, paradoxically, a disappoint¬ 
ment to me. We encountered a very small craft 
on a very dark night. As soon as the alarm 
was given I went up on the bridge and, when 
my eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
I thought we were on the trail of a U-boat. 
It was a smalt black box-shaped thing that 
1 saw. We fired our torpedoes, and I im¬ 
mediately dived. We waited a bit in case 
there were other enemy naval craA in the 
vicicJiy, then surfaced cautiously. 

We dived again, and relumed to the spot 
next day, when we found two survivors on 
rafts. From one of these we learned the 
identity of our victim. It was not a U-boat, 
us 1 had hoped, but an Italian salvage ship, 
the Rampino, of 301 tons. The one satis¬ 
faction we had was that we must have fired a 
very accurate, or at least very lucky, shot to 
hit such a small target in the dark. 

We encountered larger prey on the night of 
June 14-13. 1942—the Italian battle fleet ! 
We saw flares dropp^ by our aircraA, in 
line, in the most amazingly accurate manner. 
On the morning of the 15th I knew the Italian 
warships were coming in our direction. We 
stayed on the surface as long as wc dared; 
then we dived, and we could hear the thresh¬ 
ing of ships' propellers. When I came to 
periscope height 1 saw two battleships, 
three cruisers and many destroyers. I moved 
into position to attack, and was within 
twenty seconds of firing the torpedoes when 
there was the devil of a noise. 

At first we thought it was depth charges. 
Then we realized that it came from the bombs 
of our own aircraA attacking the Italian 
fleet. They were American Liberators. I 
believe : and the sight that I watched through 
the periscope was an astonishing one. The 
sky was filled with tracer shells and there 
were bomb splashes everywhere on the surface 
of the water. I was so astonished and fas¬ 
cinated by the sight that the idea of danger 
just did not occur to me. although we were 
in the same peril from the bombs as were the 
Italian warships. I figured that the Italians 
might come round in a big circle, and I moved 
into a likely position to intercept them. They 
did come round, going as fast as ever they 
could. This lime we got off our torpedoes, 
and obtained one hit at least. Wc learned 
later (hat the battleship we hit was under 
repair in dock at Taranto for a considerable 
time. 

A Trento class cruiser bad been hit by a 
^ bomb and set on fire. She was blazing 
well, and we started stalking her. She was pro¬ 
tected by three destroyers, circling round her 
continually as she limped towards the Italian 
coast. A rather ineffective smoke screen 
was being put down. We got in fairly close, 
and then two of the destroyers came in right 
over us. We had to go away a bit. We came 
in again, and it was remarkable that although 
the cruiser was on fire aA there were sailors 
standing on the forecastle leaning on the rail. 
We fired two torpedoes, then several depth 
charges were dropped, but we got clear. 
That, I think, was the most exciting day I 
have ever spent. The cruiser sank a few 
minutes aAcr 10 p.m. 1 did not see her go 
down, as my Idea was to get away quickly. 
There was someone, however, who saw our 
torpedoes hit, and he reported that the cruiser 
broke up and sack in three minutes. 


On August 27, 1942—the first birthday of 
Umbra—we carried out another attack, on 
two heavily-escorted enemy supply ships. We 
sighted them with their attendant destroyers, 
and 1 fired my torpedoes when the ships 
were more or less in line. One was definitely 
hit, and probably sank. We had twenty-nine 
depth charges dropped around us that time. 
The following month we again sighted two 
enemy vessels, and T had never before seen 
such a heavy air escort for two merchant 
ships. 1 fired a complete salvo of torpedoes, 
and at least one hit was obtained. The target 
was seen stopped and down by the stem. 
Then came counter-attacks by the escorting 
destroyers, and seventeen depth charges 
were dropped close to us. 

Later wc saw that three destroyers had been 
left behind to go round the damaged merchant 
ship in an endless circle. The moon came 
up and the light was good. We worked our 
way in again, and I dived straight through 
the destroyer screen. Suddenly there was a 
heavy explosion. We thought at first of a 
depth charge. Then wc saw that the ship 
had disappeared. The explosion must have 
been her blowing up. 

Dec. 2, 1942, off (he Tunisian coast, 

we saw an Italian collier, going quite 
slowly. I did not attack immediately, as 
I hoped something belter might be following 
her. I reckoned that ifnothing else came along 
we should still be able to catch up with her 
and carry out an attack. Nothing did come, 
so we went after her, surfaced and attacked 
with gunfire. With our second shot wc 
severed her main steam-pipe. She came (o 
nn abrupt halt, and then we sank her. We 
picked up an Italian and he told us that some 
Germans had been on board. Wc found 
them—a nice capture of ten. All save one 
were German air force personnel. 


T he familiar terrain of Toronto stands 
on edge and gyrates like a spinning 
platter. A mighty weight presses on 
your head and shoulders like an invisible 
drop hammer. Then your vision clears and 
a cow bam tilts past the window in a blur 
of speed. 

It could be a horrible dream, but it isn’t. 
It is the exciting reality of flight with Geoffrey 
dc Havilland, Jr., in the Canadian-built 
Mosquito, one of the swiAesi warplanes in 
the world. 

AAcr secret preparations the event had 
been heralded by a cryptic telegram : “CAN 
YOU BE AT AIRPORT NEAR TORONTO 
TO GET INSECT STORY EARLY THURS¬ 
DAY?” Wc could. For (hat “insect’* 
would be one of those deadly “Mosquitoes” 
which are breeding in this country's war- 
plants and will be rising in swarms to sting 
the Nazis into frenzies. This bomber, now 
being manufactured in Canadian plants, 
has been described by an R.A.F. Air Marshal 
as “the weapon that will win the war.” 

As our Mosquito stood on the tarmac its 
long legs were like slender stilts propped 
under the long slim belly of the fuselage. 
The sun sparkled on (he plexiglass dome of 
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U. S. L. C. MAYDON, D.S.O.. ItN.. com¬ 
mander of H.M.S. Umbre, who dMcribo* in 
tbit pafo tbo iplondld acbiovomontt .of bii, 
craft afaiiut onomjf fhlpplnf in the ModiMr- 

ranoan. PMo, Brilith Ogtetai 

One of them, an Austrian, could sp^k a 
fair amount of English, $0 we made him inter¬ 
preter. Some of the Huns, wc gathered, 
had been in hospital and were going home to 
Germany on sick leave. Others were in the 
ordinary course of transfer of duty. They 
had been waiting in Tripoli for some time 
for an air passage. They had taken off 
in a Junkers 52, which had promptly run 
out of petrol, and they had come down in the 
sea. They had been picked up by (he 
Italian collier, and then they were picked up 
again—by us. 

A week later wc had the good fortune to 
meet a munitions ship escorted by four 
aircraA. We fired our torpedoes, obtained 
a hit. and the ship blew up. When wc looked 
again there were only three escorting planes: 
and that is how we came to be credited with 
the destruction of an aircraA. The sugges¬ 
tion is that the fourth was blown up by 
the force of the explosion of the ammunition 
ship. 


the cockpit and slanted through the trans¬ 
parent bomb-sighting snout. The plywood 
body and wings, sheathed in fabric and 
slicked with silver dope, gleamed like the 
surface of a hardwood floor, hinting at one 
of the secrets of the plane’s phenomenal 
speed. It has been claimed that freedom 
from the thousands of rivet-heads, which mar 
the metal plane’s surface tike a rash, adds up 
to twenty per cent more speed for the same 
power. 

The Merlins were coughing discreetly as 
they idled : we mounted a ladder to find 
Geoffrey de Havilland seated at the controls, 
checking his instruments in the compact (wo¬ 
man cabin. In a chocolate-colour^ jacket, 
white shirt and correct tie he looked more 
like an alert young businessman in* his office 
than a famous test pilot ready for take-off. 
Buckling on his aerobatic shoulder harness, 
which would clamp him firmly to the seat 
in any position, de Havilland smiled. 

“You may buckle yours up if you like, 
but you realty won’t need it. She is very 
gentle in acrobatics,” he suggested. We 
were already bu.sy buckling, also taking some 
care to check the parachute harness. Its 
two snap hooks in front were ready to grip 
corresponding rings on the parachute pack 


I Rode 'The Weapon That Will Win the War 

This vivid description of aerobatics in one of the world's fastest warplanes— 
the Mosquito—is condensed from an article by Ronald A. Keith and reprinted 
here from the February issue of Maclean's, Canada's National Magazine. 




which lay in a compact bundle on the Hoor. 

The escape hatch loo came in for some 
aUention. A normal exit involves raising a 
hinged floor section, unfastening a down¬ 
swinging hatch, pulling a small tubular 
ladder from a hidden compartntent, and 
climbing down. To abandon the aircraft 
while “upstairs,’* however, it is permissible 
to forget the ladder, as long as you remember 
to snap on your parachute pack, otherwise 
It would he one long step to the ground. 
For baling out. the belly hatch would seem 
to he ideal because it eliminates the danger 
of being struck by the rudder or lailplanc. 
l-'or quick action you simply lift the floor 
section and step on a pedal which jettisons 
the outer door and away you go. 

I he air brakes hissed and sighed, the 
engines rumbled in slight acceleration and 
the black tarmac rolled under the transparent 
noM us we taxied out to the take-off position. 
The pilot was fanning his glance across the 
insiruineni purKi in a final cockpit check, 
his left hand nursing two ivory cubes which 
crowned the ihruitle levers. Fuel levels; 
air. hydraulic and oil pressures ; oil, car¬ 
burettor and cylinder Itcad temperatures : 
flyine insirunKnIs, tachometers, fuel selector 
switches . . . everything checked. The 
engines were revved up and we were all set 
to go. 

'T'lii propeller pitch levers went forward into 
* “fine” for take-off, which meant that 
the hluilc uneks were set to bile thin slices of 
.III while swirling at maximum speed, thus 
developing full power, like a car in low gear. 
Then the iNorv throttle-handles went forward, 
the tail Itficd, and there was a vivid cata¬ 
pulting impression as the plar>e surged 
forw.ird.’ In an incredibly brief moment we 
Nvcrc suddenly rocketing along at 130 miles 


/ IVc/s There 
an hour and the Mosquito leaped into the 
air. We shot upward in an astonishing 
milc-a-minutc climb which simply snatched 
the aiiiield out of sight and kn us flouting 
in space 7,000 feet atovc the flat contours of 
the city. 

Once aloft, operation of the aircraft ap¬ 
peared to be amazingly simple. There was 
the control column rising between the pilot’s 
knees and surmounted by a semi-wheel, some¬ 
thing like vertical handlebars. Turning the 
wheel banked the plane, white pushing or 
pulling dived or climbed it. The pilot 
explained that in such a fast aircraft the 
rudder pedals were almost unnecessary, even 
in aerol^tics, because when the plane banked 
it turned of its own accord. Dc Havilland 
proceeded to demonstrate. 

Toronto Was Upside Down! 
\)UiTHOUT even diving for extra speed, as in 
* * slower planes, he simply cased back on 
the wheel . . . The nose came up sharply and 
the world seemed to be clinging to our tail ; 
then the Mosquito arched over on to its 
back and. momentarily, there we were in the 
weirdest of attitudes. We seemed to be quite 
normal, but there was the city of Toronto 
fantastically lianging upside down. We 
could see it by peering up through the plexi¬ 
glass of the cockpit roof. Then, without 
(he slightest stress or discomfort, we were 
around the invisibk barrel hoop and flying 
level again. 

“ The roil is just as simple,” the pilot said. 
And even as he spoke, the nose came up 
slightly.above the horizon and he turned the 
wheel sharply to the right. Suddenly we 
were following the contours of an imaginary 
corkscrew and once again the world was 
performing weirdly. Ttere it was on edge, 
pivoting against the right wing tip, then it 



HOtOUtTOIS, M t»ld in tM* and tha pracading paga, hava graac powar* of attack. A forca of 
tkaaa mackinaa kanabad railway workahopt and insCalTationa at Namur, Balgium, on April 3, 1943. 
TKI* pk«to waa takan during cha raid, and ahowt a Mosquito lit up by a bomb-burst In tha foragroand, 
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careened up over our heads and slid down 
the other side to flash by the left wing tip. 
Around it went, once, twice, three times. 
Then it settled down beneath us and stayed 
put for a few moments. 

As our pilot had promised, there was none 
of (he unpleasant sensation of hanging upside 
down out of the seal and against the safety 
belt that would be taken for granted in 
slower planes. The centrifugal force of those 
high speed manoeuvres kept us pressed com¬ 
fortably against the scut cushions regardless 
of the plane's altitude. Thus the acrobatics 
were simple. To the passenger it was just a 
ease of sitting there in serene comfort while 
the world went “haywire.” 

The only unpleasant gyrations were the 
light vertical bank and the pull out from a 
steep dive. The light vertical bank was some¬ 
thing like the motor-cycle ” wall of death” 
in the midway but infinitely faster, in both 
instances there seemed to be an irresistible 
pressure seeking to shove you through the 
scat,, draining the blood from your head and 
dimming your vision. Eventually this titanic 
squeeze play knocks you unconscious and 
you black out; but our manoeuvring was 
slightly less terrific than that. 

We plummeted almost to deck level, skim- 
miiig the waves along the waterfront. Com¬ 
ing out of that dive, a glance at the airspeed 
dial showed the needle quivering on 4S0 
miles per hour I There was still no over¬ 
powering sensation of great speed uniil we 
flashed by docks and warehouses. Then it 
was not difficult to understand why they 
claim it takes two men on the ground to 
watch the Mosquito, one to see it coming, 
the other to see it going. It is reported that 
the first English farmer to see the original 
Mosquito unlimbcring had only one word to 
describe his impression. ‘ ‘ Crikey ! ” he said. 


‘Those Crazy .\irmen!’ 

I^ow we were low over downtown Toronto, 
looping, rolling,.twisting and finally 
shooting skyward in a spectacular vertical 
roll, in all the confusion the writer some¬ 
times lost track of the city and didn’t know 
whether to look up, down, sideways or back 
over the tail to see it. But otherwise it was 
an altogether comfortable ride. 

Thus w'c sat in relative ease and safety, 
while throngs of people in (he streets below 
craned their necks, muttered about ” those 
cra/.y airmen.” and narrowly escaped death 
under the wheels of automobiles whose 
drivers were also gazing upward. According 
(0 subsequent newspa^r reports, Geoffrey 
dc Huvilland's acrobatics were tying up city 
traffic in blocks. 

Sighting a fast Norwegian attack bomber 
as it wheeled over Island Airport, dc Havil¬ 
land proceeded to make its pilot feel pretty 
silly. We lircraUy ffew circles around the 
single-engined bomber, looping up over its 
nose and down behind the tail, barrel rolling 
around it and finally twisting almost straight 
up in front of it. 


D LTLRNiNG to ihc airport, we encountered a 
camouflaged Lockheed Ventura, one ol 
the fastest of twin-engined bombers. It was 
winging eastward, probably destined for 
transatlantic fencing to England. Our pilot 
calmly shut off one engine, advanced the 
throttle of the other Rolls, then proceeded to 
skim past the Ventura in an astounding demon¬ 
stration of single-engined speed. To empha¬ 
size hispoint,he then put the Mosquito through 
several slow rolls, still on tlic single engine. 

In a final flourish our Mosquito, now on 
both engines, swooped down over the tele¬ 
phone wires to flash across the airport at 
something more than seven miles a minute, 
then careened gracefully up and over to 
execute a roll off the top of the loop. The 
engines blurpcd, backfired, then purred 
softly as the throttles came back and we 
sloped steeply to a “hot ” three-point landing. 



-- - - - ---/ There! 

In Burma We Explored a City of the Dead 

An Indian Army obserrer who has recently returned acron the frontier 
to India was one of a British patrol that penetrated enemy'Occupied Burma 
to what was once a busy town, but is now strewn with human skeletons. 

His frim story o( this scene of horror and des^tion is {ieen below. 


'‘T3 ” operatiOD they called (he 

patrol when we left our base on the 
* home” side of the border, where 
for the last few months cloud, mist and rain 
enveloped the countryside. We struck off the 
road aAer a few miles and followed a bridle 
path which plunged throu^ dense tropical 
foliage. Soon wc were provided with our 
first typical example of the high degree of 
improvisation which is a feature of these 
operations in Burma. 

Across a raging stream, a temporary bridge 
of bamboo and telephone wire had bMn con¬ 
structed by an earlier patrol. To supports 
on either side of the river had been fastened 
several strands of wire, from which the super¬ 
structure of the temporary bridge was sus¬ 
pended. The roadway was formed by Inter¬ 
laced bamboo, covered with cane matting 
and in an emergency would be capable of 
bearing a light motor vehicle. Across the 
bridge the ground rose to over 2,000 feet in 
a distance of just under two miles. The path 
up which we struggled, during a downpour 
of rain, was a motintain stream in full flood. 
Our arrival, drenched and exhausted, at the 
summit brought us to the end of the hrst of 
many days of marching—and to an advanced 
post situated in a Naga village. 

Next day we continued down into a valley. 
The rain had stopped for a while, but as we 
descended the temperature increased and our 
clothing was as wet from perspiration as it 
had b^n on the previous day from rain. 
The going was easier now, and in the early 
afternoon wc contacted our most advanced 


position, which is held by Indian troops ; in 
fact it has never been evacuated. So far we 
had not met opposition. Occasionally a snake 
would slither across the path in front o( us, 
and deep in the Jungle we would hear the 
screaming and chattering of monkeys dis¬ 
turbed by our approach. 
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From time to time figures, semi-naked but 
carrying a rifle and ammunition, would leap 
out in front of us from the jungle and make a 
mysiic sign. They were members of the 
guerilla force, drawn from Naga and Kuki 
tribesmen, who operate throughout the hills. 
Having satisfied themselves as to our lK>na 
Tides, they would disappear again into the 
depths of the jungle. 

Once we met a party of refugees, numbering 
about forty, making for India. They told a 
pitiful tale of Japanese and traitor-Burman 
cruelty and treachery. Burmans whom we 
occasionally met towards the end of the out¬ 
ward journey appeared to be friendly and 
answered freely all the many questions that 
were asked by the Intelligence Officer who 
accompanied the patrol. 

Late one afternoon we arrived at our 
destination—formerly a busy centre, now 
literally a city of the dead. There was no sign 
of life. Buildinjn appeared as if they were 
still occupied. On entering we found some¬ 
times only emptiness, but sometimes human 
skeletons lying around. Cars were parked 
along the streets as though the owners had 
stopped for a moment to do some shopping. 
1 opened the door of one of these cars. In¬ 
side was a skeleton. 

There was horror in that town, an atmo¬ 
sphere of death and decay. It had been (he 
end of a long, hard murney for many ex¬ 
hausted, diseased and nun^r-stricken people 
who had died rather than give in. 

We turned then towards India. We waded 
through rivers and mud, into which at times 
wc sank knee deep. Day after day swarms 
of mosquitoes and sand flics tormented us. 
Here we improvised a bridge: there we 
hacked a way through dense undergrowth. 
Always we watched for—hoped for—signs of 
the enemy, for the memory lingered of the 
city of the dead in the Burmese jungle. 


MARCH St. fMJ, WWiiMrfar t.SMchAry 

Air.—U.S. Hyint Forirctm 
ihip/r'di »( RMiarmcn la 4»irlt|hi. 

Ha^lMrrpAMfi.—Naarty 100 Hylnf 
F«rtrMi«t r»ia«a chr*« MroAromc* and 
harbour ac Ca|liarl, Sardinia. 

Rinalan Proot.—In ch* Kuban Soviat 
troop* occuplad Anastayankaya, 

Burma.—R.A.F. Btanhalm* bombod oil 
tntullatlon* at Bhamo. 

APRIL I, rtmrtdmr I.M7th day 

Air.—Mosquitoaa raidad powar tcation 
and rallwav workihop* ac Triar and 
fhrang In.W. Garminy. 

North Africa.—Vary haavy Alliad air 
raid on El Maou alrfiald ac Sfaa. 

Mactitarranoai*.—R.A F. and U.S. 
bombara mada (ow-iaval raid on Maiaina. 

Intfia.—Thirty lap bombara actaefcing 
Fani, S.E. Bangal. wara intartaptad by 
Hurricanaa. 

Auatralaaia.—Air batila off Guadal¬ 
canal : IS Jap flihcart ahot down for loa* 
of tl> Amariean aircraft. 

APRtL J, PrMay f.XMtfi doy 

Air.—R.A.F. mada night raid on Loriant 
and Sc Naxaira. 

AoaCralMia.—Alliad haavy bombara 
actaekad Jap ahipping ac Kavitng, Naw 
Iraiand. 

U.t.A.—Amariean aircraft mada aight 
raids on Klaka. Alautiant, and alto bombad 
Accu. 

APRIL 3, Saturday 1.309th day 

Air.—Daylight raids on Abbavill* and 
docks ac Braat ; anothar haavy night 
attack on Ettan. 

North Africa.—Alliad troopa eecupiad 
Can Sarrat. 40 m. W. of Blcarta. 

Aattralaalai—Alliad haavy bombara 
again actaekad Jap warahlpa at Kaviang. 

APRIL 4, Syn4ar l,3IOOi 4cy 

Soa.—Admiralty announead (oat of aub- 
marlna Tigrit. 

Air.—U.S. Filing Forcraaaaa mada day- 
fight raid on Ranauic works nasr Paris. 
Ac night Klal racaivad Its haavlasc bombing 
from tha R.A.F. 

Maditarranaan.—Heavy raid on Naplaa 
by Allied bombers ; Palermo and Syraeuta 
•tio ttuckad. 

Rwaaian PranC.—On Donata front 
Ruaslana railed Carman attacks near 
kyum ; in ina Kuban Soviat troop* made 
prograas. 

India.—Jap aircraft raided airftaldnaar 
Chittagong on Bar of Bangil. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Auatralaaia.—Jap ahipping sc Kaviang 
again attacked by Allied bombara ; in til 
Sevan warship* and Sva merchant ahip* 
ware sunk or damaged. 

APRIL S, A«anday f.JJ/th day 

Air.—Large force of U.S. bombara 
raided Erla aero-angina works at Anewarp; 
Vancwras attacked Rraat docks. 

Maditarranaan.—AlliM bombers mada 
haavy day and nicht raids on airfiatds In 
Sicily and N. Tunisia. 

India.—R.A.F. Hurrksnaa drove off 
more than SO Jap bombara raiding S.E. 
Bengal. 

Burma.—U.S. bombers attacked Man¬ 
dalay and Proma by day; R.A.F. mada night 
raid on railway Station at Rangoon. 

U.B.A.—Amarican.bombarf and fighiars 
mad* SIX attack* in ch* Aleutisni. 

APRIL d, Tueaday I.3l2tk doy 

Air.—R.A.F. Rghtar-bombars raided 
airfield at Sc. Omar and acaai-works near 
Caan. ^ 

North Afrioa.—Eighth Army laonchad 
atutk north of Gabb* against Wadi AJuric. 
Haavy air raid on Sfax. 


Mediterranean_Haavy attack on 

shipping and Sicilian straits and docks at 
Trapani . Nspla* and Maasins raided by 
ni^c. 

Burma.—Our troops withdraw from 
poaliiont at Donbaik to meat outflanking 
move oy Japanasa. 

APRIL f, Wadn atd y f.JfJih day 

North Africa.—Eighth Army advancing 
from Wadi Akarit mad* conuct with 
Second U.S. Army Corps from El Guaitar. 

Auatralaaia.—Japanese aircraft tank 
three Allied ships ^ Guadalcanal : In air 
baccia U.S. Aghcars brought down 39 Jap 
planet. 

Oanaral.—Hitler and Muasollni began 
four-day confaranco at Fuehrer’s H.Q. 
Bolivia at war with Axis nations. 

APRfL 4. Thmr»4ar I.3l4lh day 

Air.—Announce that In daytighc raids 
on Ranault works on April 4 and Erla 
work* at Anewarp on April S a total of 70 
Gorman aircraft wara ahot down (mt 
F lying Fortraaaaa and Liberators. R.A.F. 
mad* haavy night accack on ch* Ruhr. 

North Africa.—AJIiad aircraft carried 
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1940 

April 6. A/fied Governments notified 
Norway of mine-/oy/nf in Nor- 
wef ion woters. 

April 9. Germans invoded Norway 
ond Denmark. 

April 10. First Bott/e of Narvik; 
destroyer Hunter sunk, Hardy 
beached. 

1941 

April I. Asmara, capita/of Eritrea, 
surrendered to British. 

April 3. Benghav evacuated In 
face of Rommel's odvotice. 

April 5. In Abyssinia British forces 
entered Addis Ababa. 

April 6. Germans invoded Greece 
ond Yugoslavia. 

April 10. Bficish ond Imperial 


troops mode contact with Ger* 
mons in nort/iem Greece. 

1942 

April I. Japanese launched heavy 
ottocks on Batoon peninsuio. 

April 3. In Burma British with¬ 
drew from PfOme. 

April S. yoponese oir roid on 
Colombo. 

April 6. First Japanese raids on 
Indio : Coconada ond Vizofo- 
potom bombed. 

April 9. Aircraft-carrier Hermes 
sunk by ^oponese oircroft , loss 
of cruisers Dorsetshire and Com- 
wall announced- Trincomalee, 
Ceyfon, raided by Japartese. 
Anierican resistarKe en^d on 
Batoon ; Corregidor holding out 


out haavy attacks on anomy transport on 
coastal road from Mshsrai to Sfax. 

APRIL O. Friday Uf5tf> day 

San.—Admiralty announced that dot- 
croyar Harvaatar had baan torpedoed and 
sunk In Atlantic after battle with U-beau. 

Air.—R.A.F. mada anothar nl^c attack 
on tha Ruhr, with Dultburg at main target. 

North Africa.—Carmans announead 
evacuation of PfcJion, Cantral Tunisia. 

APRIL ft Saturday I.3IM day 

Air.—R A F. mada night raid on S.W. 
Garmany. Koanigabarg bombed by Soviet 
aircrah. 

North Africa.—Eighth Army oceuplad 
port of Sfax. 

Maditarranaan.—4tatlan haavy cruiser 
Trleac* sunk and Corltia damaged by 
Flying Fortress** in harbour of Ui Mad- 
dalana, Sardinia. Lightning fighear* shot 
down 30 anamy transpon plana* In 
Sklltan straits. 

Burma.—Japanasa Inflicrtclon through 
cha.lungl* lad to further withdrawal by 
our troops In the Msyu aanlnaul*. 

Auatralaaia.—Haavy bomber* actaekad 
Jap bua at Wawsk, Naw Guinea. 

APRfL ff. Sunday / SfTtfi day ' 

North Africa-—First Army troopt 
antarad Kairouan ; First and Eighth 
Armies mad* contact near Fondouk. 

ModttarraiMan.—Lightning fighctri 
shot down 31 enemy tranapart planet in 
tha Sicillsn scralu. 

U. B .A.—Amariean aircraft mada four 
raid* on Jap baaat In Klaka. Alautlani. 

Australasia.—Jap diva-bembara and 
fighters attacked Allied shipping In Ore 
Bay. New Guinea. 

APRIL 12. Monday l.3lith doy 

AJr.—Koanigabarg again raided by 
Soviat aircraft. 

North Africa.—Eighth Army occupied 
port of Sousa*. 

Maditarranaan.—U.S. Liberator* 
raided Napia* ; R.A.F. mad* night attacks 
on Palermo and Maasins harbours. 

ftuaaiaa Front.—Soviat troops bast 
off German attack on Volkhov front, timad 
ac cutting Leningrad's lifalin* with east. 

Auati^aaia.—On* hundred lap air¬ 
craft mad* haaviaat raid yac on ilrfialds 
near Port Moresby. New Guinea ; 37 
dastroyad or badly damaged. 

Canaral.—Anconaacu, Rumahian Prim* 
Mlniscar. racaivad at Hitler’s H.Q. 



N ever since (he 
War becan 
has London 
seemed so full at 
now, when those 
who. because of (heir business or habi¬ 
tation. may cad themselves Londoners are 
jostled by crowds of suburban and provincial 
visitors, when it is (hronfcd by men and 
women in a rich variety of uniform and 
speaking all (he tongues of the United 
Nations. Many of these have never seen 
London before, and all will return to (heir 
homes in distant parts without ever seeing it 
as we who have loved and lived in it for so 
long would have liked it to be remembered. 
For there is no denying that the London 
of today is decidedly shabby and in-parts 
down-at-hccl. Bombs have left monstrous 
chasms, beautiful churches are burnt-out 
shells, once-graceful buildings are as gaunt 
and ugly as a toothless harridan. In one 
detail, however, lack of material lus 
work^ for temporary good. I refer 
to (he horrible disfigurement first 
introduced by our good American 
friends by way of cinema publicity. 
Finely-proportioned fav'adts used to 
be plastered over with crfidcly- 
coloured mammoth pictures so that 
only scraps of (he building remained 
Visible. I hope the authorities wdl 
lake steps after the War to prevent 
a rccruacscerH.'c of these abominably 
inartistic displ^s. which might be 
in place on Coney Island or at 
Blackpool's show grounds, but were 
eyesores in the Strand, (he Haymarkel, 
and many of our best thoroughfares. 

”A ttMM'Ssso Germans were killed,” 

“ the enemy suffered heavy 
losses ”... How often do we find 
some such statement in the com¬ 
muniques coming from (he Russian 
front ! And the unthinking receive 
the news with a hulf-smile of satis- 
f.iclion. Hut in a battle the casualties 
arc never all on or>c side ; ifthoiisands 
of Germans have been killed, we may 
he sure that a great host of gallant 
Russians has fallen too. Our ally 
has won great victories, but only at 
a great price - and (here's a limit to 
the prK'e (hat can be paid. So many 
people, and among (hem some who 
oufiit to know better, write and talk 
as if Russia's m.'inpower were in¬ 
exhaustible—that (he Soviet must 
crush (he Axis by sheer weight of 
numben. Yet. with practically (he 
whole of Furopc under his control. 

Hitler can call upon a population of 
over .100 millions, while Soviet Russia 
with fifty millions of her people in Nazi- 
occupied territory has a population of about 
130 millions. Not numbers but generalship 
won Stalingrad for Russia. Well may Negley 
Parson write again and again in The C^ily 
Mail of* * the Red Army Millions Myth. ’ ’ He 
never hears a' * Salute to Russia '' programme 
without feeling a bit sick, he says, since, 
though (hey spring directly from-the heart. 
” these ch^rs and pageants must be ashes 
in Stalin's mouth when he (and possibly he 
alone) is handed the terrible casualty lists 
showing the death-roll of his people.” 
I arson is absolutely right in his declaration 
that Russia's death-roll should never be out 
of our thoughts—should temper our rejoicing 
over Red Army victories with sadness, even 
a measure of apprehension. 

A TEW days after 1 had referred in these 
notes to (hose unhelpful officials. 
” swanking around clothed in a little 
authority,” I received a letter from a reader 
in a township north of the Forth com¬ 
plaining bitterly of (he conditions in the 
munitions factory in which he works. Inches 
of snow on the floor at times in the winter 
of a year ago, flooding in time of heavy rain, 
damp and chilly atmosphere, heating system 




broken down so that the men had to work 
with their raincoats on—these are some of 
the conditions he described; and he went 
on to tell of women having to stand twelve 
hours a day without so much as a cup of tea 
and (^bidden to speak to one another. ” No 
appeal seems possible,” he concluded; ” (he 
factory inspector is but a name to workers, 
and one finds the official mind always 
suspicious of a worker and his complaints.” 

Q t iTt frankly I found these allegations a 
little hard to swallow ; but I know. too. 
that there is no smoke without a Are. So 1 
sent a note of the complaints—mentioning 


the face of if. 
it is a little 
surprising to find the 
Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs co¬ 
operating with the University of London 
Institute of Archaeology artd C.E.M.A. 
(Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts) in arra^ng an exhibition of 
photographs entitled Ine Present Discovers 
the Past. But as one who has had the 
satisfaction of awakening an interest in 
archaeology in the min& of a ho^ of 
readers, I confldently recommend a visit to 
the London Museum. The exhibition will 
remain on view until May 30. Its object 
is to virvdicate the relevance of archaeology 
to modem life, and it is most interesting to 
study the comparisons between modern 
and ancient roads, houses, domestic ofipli- 


igncul 

name—to the Ministry of Labour, in the striking, nowever. arc the aerial photographs 

of such ancient wonders as Maiden 
Castle, Silbury Hill, the Uflington 
White Horse, Woodhenge. and the 
Ceme Giant. But most fascinating of 
all, perhaps, are those photographs of 
ordinary English fields which, when 
photographed from the air. arc seen to 
be imfeUMy marked with (he outlises 
of Roman walls, Saxon barrows, and 
Celtic fields. For a hole or ditch 
once dug in the chalk can never be 
obliterate : the soil tends to be more 
moist and less compact so that the 
com grows taller and ripens later. Over 
ancient foundations (he corn Is short 
and ripens early. 

'Deadino the many tributes toCardinal 
^ Hinsiey. the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster who died 
at his country home at Buniingford, 
Herts, on March 17. one could not but 
be struck by the universal recognition 
of his qualities as a churchman, as an 
English patriot, and as a man of fine 
and rich personality. Not so long ago 
Rome was "the scarlet woimn,” and 
it is less than a century since the Pope's 
appointment of Wiseman as first Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster and Ordinal 
gave rise to the most bitter and pro¬ 
longed agitation in religious circles. 
But today wc have the Archbishop of 
Canterbury declaring that all whose 
aspirations are set upon a Christian 
Britain mourn Cardinal Hinslcy: 
"many of us also mourn a most kindly 
and warm-hearted friend,” and the 
Moderator of the Free Church C'ouncil 
(Dr. J. S. Whale) paying tribute to the 
Cardinal's warm humanity,’ moral 
directness, and fine Christian simplicity. 

belief that they would give the matter proper 

attention. In that I need hardly say I was '^ery much more cheerful is (he latest letter 
well justified. The Ministry at once took ^ 1 have received from our worthy corres- 

up the matter with the District Inspector of pendent in Malta, Mr. G. Fabri. It is dated 
Factories, and the terms of his rcr^rt have early in March, when the much-bombed 
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been communicated to me. The Inspector 
considers that my correspondent's allegations 
are not substantiated. True, the factory is 
in a very exposed position, so that when the 
weather is very severe the firm have occa¬ 
sionally had trouble with snow coming 
through the windows and with flooding. 
But the Inspector has no knowledge of the 
healing system having broken down ; and 
though tiM work on which the women arc 
employed is usually done standing there 
are seats for them to use at such times as 
there is an opportunity for them to sit down. 
I am afraid my correspondent is still not 
satisfied, but that is not for me to judge. 
Even in peacetime it was often said that 
factory inspectors had an impossible job. 
and nowadays their duties are infinitely more 
onerous. Conditions, too, in any particular 
factory changc*from day to day. But when 
Mr. Ivin's officials are receiving so many 
brickbats it is only fair (c put on record this 
little instance of their courteous efficiency. 
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island had just assumed the offensive in real 
earnest. He speaks most appreciatively 
of the convoy ships that had entered the 
harbour and so swelled the island's stocks of 
food that whereas only a short time since 
the "hungry eyes of the thousands lining 
the bastions penetrated into the ships' holds 
and visualized their contents—flour for bread 
and milk for the babies,” today the Maltese 
housewife has to make two trips to the grocer 
to bring in the fortnightly rations. "And 
as she stores them away in the kitchen cup¬ 
board she cannot fail to notice how the 
United Nations are striving to help Malta 
in every possible way. Salmon and butter, 
milk, sweets, and other important items: 
how closely knit is this small island to the 
large family of Allied Nations!” But he 
goes on to say that (hough things have 
changed so much for the better in Malta, that 
docs not mean that there may not be a new 
flare-up at any time. “The Nazis may one 
day return—but how different is Malta in 
April 1943 from April of last year I ” 
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